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RIGHT HONOURABLE _. 
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| LADY LOUISA LENOX. 


> 


"MADAM, . 


Was EN £4 reſolved to > poblh 
the annexed volume of Diſcourſes, I 
thought I could not fix on any one 


to whom to. addreſs them with more 


propriety than YOUR LADYSHIP. 
You have been preſent at the delivery 
of moſt of them; and by offering any 
; public mark of reſort to You, I am 
certain of obliging this neighbour- _ 
Hood at large, in which Your many 
good qualities are known, and where 
you are - univerſally eſteemed and 
A2 honoured. | 


—_— TC. DEDICATION. | „„ 0, 
honoured. However e 
| this teſtimony of attention may be, 
| | | it has at leaſt ſincerity to recom- 
| *.; mend it, No rank, however exalted, - 


if unaccompanied by virtue, could 
mie the Author to offer any lite- - 
qa tribute. He is happy to be ena- | 
7 'bled ta compliment without a ſecret | 
bluſh; and is proud to reflect, that 


on this occaſion the . public voice wall. -* 
univerſally echo the words of 
1 
| 1 YOUR LADYSHIP'S-:- 

i f D | - | | Moſt obedient humble Servant, | 

ET 1 J. BIDLAKE. 

5 ; 1 
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H E Ader of hs following! Pit. = | 


** courſes was ſolicited to breach in re- 

| ce e of the relations of thoſe, 
| who fell or were wounded in the engage- 
ments under Lord NRxL so and Sir J. B. 
Wannzx, Bart.; on which occaſion a very 
handſome ſum was collected. He was alſo 


| requeſted to print the Diſcourſe then deli- G2 


vered, and which is the firſt in this volume. 


As ſimilar requeſts had been made, at diffe- 


rent times, for other Diſcourſes, and as 
the Public had been pleaſed to honour” the 
Author's former volume with a very fa- 
vourable reception, he thought it adviſable 


co print a ſecond collection. Theſe Ser- 


mons were all delivered before mixed con- 
gregations of various ranks, and it has 


been the Writer 8 endeavour to make them 


as generally uſeful as he could. He has 
| — avoided. . thing of a con- 
troverſial 
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: . nature, thinking FR 1 al | 


8 ne. 


adapted for diſputation; eſteeming life 
more than ſufficiently- diſcordant; withe - 


out that moſt anomalous and diſguſting. 


fury, religious animoſity; conſidering that 


8 religion is beſieged by numerous external 
enemies, and therefore ought not to be in- 
5 jured by internal diviſions; 0 and having 


obſerved, that whenever its teacher en- 


ters into the field of controverſy, he com- 


monly loſes the temper of his meek and 
heavenly Maſter. It is very difficult to 


meet with a polemic Diſcourſe, in which a 


ſpirit unbecoming the Chriſtian is not more 
or leſs obſervable. He has therefore only 
laboured, with his feeble powers, to incul- 


' cate the neceſſi ty of a life of practical 
piety; and to enforce the indiſpenſable du- 
ties of morality, on the animating and 


ſteady principle of rational faitb. The 


| Author feels himſelf highly flattered by 


the numerous and voluntary ſubſcriptions. 
of ſuch reſpectable names as are annexed 
to this work. | | : 
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ON THE POWER or RELIGION. | 
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Page 30, I. 7: for © muſt fall,” read © muſt not falle. 
— 1, 15. far © but deſirous, read but is defirqus.” 
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on n Pnovevixen, © ; ts © 


N % bet at Faſt Stolighoyle, 8 Sunday, November 1 . th, 17 535 
for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of thoſe 
who foll in battles, in the Pleets under Lord Neto 
| in the Mouth of the Nile, and sir *. ** wee 
= 2 a 1295 Coat of [vn Hh 
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7 hang 05 Bondi is the N n e f 
and the glory, and the vietory, and the mas 
hy: for all that is in the” heaven and 
in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom MO 
- Li and thou art exalted as head above all. 
Bat riches and honour come of thee, and thou 
-  rergneſs over all; aud in ihine hand jr ptaver 
and might; and in thine hand it is to make' 
great, and ts give firength unto all. Now, 
- . therefore, our God, we thank: "oy. and, 
N 45 e ee 


24 1 75 2 Ex © 


Tz E moſt oonplataty Ales, i aha | 
0 ntertain, is that of the conſtant agency 
of a divine Providence; that he, who creat- | 
ed all i by the power of his e ia 


* | pene- 
: N „ 


= 
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tinnen 1. * 
benevolently engaged i in dtrecting the « ope- 
rations of the 1 and moral 3 at 
once for the production of univerſal and 
individual good. To admit that the crea- 
tion originated from ſome ſuperior intelli- 
gence, Ant yet to imagine that the kind 
Creator is indolently e eee in the 
© effecs.of his works, ſeems to ſuppoſe ſuch 
abſurdity as is altogetheffirreconcilable to 
dur general conceptiou of the divine na- 
| ture; yet ſuch an opinion has been en- 
tertained, even from ages of antiquity. | 
The apparent diſorders obſervable in the 
moral World have led to this ſuppoſition ; 


and thoſe Who found their own reaſon in- | 


ſufficient to account for the myſterious con- 
duct of almighty. wiſdom, arrogantly ex- 
cluded that wiſdom. from the government 
of events. Evil undoubtedly is predomi- 
nant wherever we turn our eyes, as far as 
the agency of man is concerned; but our 
reaſon is weak, fallible, and limited our 
thoughts are not the thoughts of God, our 
warr are nat his ways. To man, clothed 


in 1 and the ſlave of paſſion ; ; to man, 
with 


I 


- On a Poets, 1 1 


6 


| |; a mind nollated. by. ſordid affections | 
and low attachments, difficulties rauſt ever 
_ ariſe when he attempts to meaſure the pro- 
ceedingsof Omniſcience. Contemplation is 
to the eye of the mind what the teleſcope 
is to the corporeal organs; it diveſts ob- 


jects of indiſtinct ſplendor ; ;\ it renders them 
more intelligible, | but its diſcoveries only 


ſerve to ſhew: how. much more remains to 
be: underſtood, and to Prove. how, weak 
the capacity is, Which is employed i in the 
inveſtigation. Thoſe who are deſirous to 
exelude Providence from immediate agency 
in the government of the world, are ready 
to object, that becauſe he is omniſcient he 
muſt foreknow evil, and if he foreknoys, 
muſt be acceſſory in not preventing it. 
But fo weak 1 1s human reaſon, that in en- 
deavouring to vindicate God from being 
the author of evil, it here denies him to be 
the author of good; for if God is not 


ſuppoſed to be conſtantly employed in di- 
recting and cond 


5 ol 25 : ment, 
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ucting his own. creation, 
leſt he ſhould appear to co- operate with 
«vil he muſt be denied, by the ſame argu- 


„ 


We 
8 


„ nN F. 


ment, his ſhare of the good; which i is ; daily 
produced. Virtue then may exiſt with- 
out the immediate concurrence of the deity. 
Such a doctrine is diametrically oppoſit : 
the tene, which plainly declare ths 
the very hairs of our head ars all numbered; 
and that nut @ ſparrow falls to the. ground 
_ without: tie knowledge of our heavenly fas 
ther. Thus weak and inconſiſtent is the 
mind of man; thus contradictory and in- 
| ſufficient is he, when he attempts to fathom 
an infinite depth by the ſhort line of hu- 
man apprehenſion. There cannot be a 
more cheerleſs and diſcouraging doctrine 
than that, which denies the immediate 
agency of Providence. Man is a weak 
and dependant being, the ſport of caſu- 
alties and the heir of misfortunes; a mo- 
ment humbles his pride, and deſtroys his 
ambitious projects; and a trifling accident. 
the burſting of a ſingle veſſel, lays him in 
the duſt; thus he, Who has haraſſed 


every quarter of the globe, who has lain 
his Zhouſands and his tens f thouſands, who 
has interru ang the happineſs. of millions 


q* | | with 
* Matt. x. 20 20. A 


02 4 PN „ 5 


with: bis cal and extravagant projetis | 

; ae ee ee the prey of worms, 
Man, therefore, muſt look for an almighty 
Protector ; he muſt look up to him who 

en 1 2 To the © man who 


e 


in 1 : objec hich are in pus 2 


culated to win every tender and amiable 
affection; he muſt experience ſenſations 
veringin in every object the hand of perfection, 
and the winning tenderneſs. of a common 
father, he muſt look on all he meets as cal- 
culated only for the purpoſes of animal 


life, . The moſt. ſublime, and at the lame. 
time the moſt delightful uſe of our faculties, 
3s: to employ them in preſerving an intel- 


lectual intercourſe with our Maker, our 


Father, and our God. He WhO uſes this | 


world only for the gratification of low aud 
ſenſual deſires, in fact abuſes it. Our con- 
ver ſation, ſays. the apoſtle, is in heaven,* 
and that celeſtial intercourſe muſt begin 
on earth. He Who dwelleth 1 in the bes- 
| 3 vens 

Philip. iti. 20. 


ES 
. 1 


only which are brutal, and inſtead of diſco- 


— 


8 E 1. 


* 


vens is infinitely chews us; his glory. is ins 1 
effable; the brightneſs of his perfections 5 
cannot be beheld, but they may be under- 
ſtood in part. In the veil of the fleſh no 
man can ſee God and live; but by prayer 


and thankſgiving we may intellectually ap- 


proach oe? The man who denies, the ſu- 
perintendence of Providence, of courſe ne- 
| See the delightful and eonſoling duties 

of interceſſion; a renounces the higheſt ; 
| Friendſhip of which his nature is capable”; >, 
| he denies himſelf the moſt ſublime and 
tranſporting enjoyments, A life wafted 
without regard to God is like uncultivated 
foil, choaked with idle and unprofitable 
weeds; a life of religion is like the cul- 
tivated earth, gladdened with fruits, cheer- 
ful with bloom, breathing its earlieſt in- 

cenſe to heaven, and watered with every ; 
dew that drops from thence, fruitful it- 


* % 


ſelf, and er aca to the world, uti 


Ir there was ever a time that called on 
men to look up to an almighty Providence, 
| and to put their truſt i I him, it is the pre- 


ſent. 


e e 

| ent. ; We live in an age of prodigies. 
Great events, in the days « our'f fathers 
have been gradually brought forth. Men 
could diſcern the ſigns of the times. Oc- 
currences ee had their ſtate of em- 
bryo and of growth; the ſeeds were diſ- 
cernible, their ſowing evident, the pro- 
greſs and perfection of the plaut percepti- 
ble. Within theſe few. years a torrent of 
novel circumſtances has burſt forth, flow- 
ing without intermiſſion like the irruption | 
of a volcano, or like the great deluge; 
while the trembling and aſtoniſhed world 
has been overwhelmed and. confounded in 
the rapidity of events. The Prophetic de- 
nunciations of ſcripture have been fatally 
witneſſed by us, as deſcribed in its own 
emphatic and bold imagery : for the powers 
» , of the heaven have been ſhaken, and the ftars 
' have fallen“; the ſun, the cheering ſun 
of charity 3 ben eclipſed in the EY 
neſs of evil councils, and the moon of tran- 
quillity has bluſhed like blood at the atro- 
cities of ſanguinary man; ſcenes of mur- 
der have been familiar; not confined to a 
o'‚ꝛñ n ſingle | 

* Luke xxi. 20. 5 


33 e $34 a by 


5 4 
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iim 98 8 but defolating more Ann 
Europe; the paſſions of men have been 
inflamed to the higheſt pitch of brutal 3 
fury. This moral concuſſion has Abrated 
to every quarter of the world; powers 
and principalities have felt the ſhock; 
palaces and cottages have alike fallen; re- 
5 Aigen Has trembled in her tet ples; and 
found no alum in her own. fanQuaries ; ; 
the moſt confummate wiſdom has been 
confounded, and in many caſes the moſt „ 
4 e wee baffled. „ 


A Wane theſe waits ſtorms dall OY 
when the Momentum given to this un- 
bridled fury ſhall ceaſe to operate, and what 
may be its future effects, it is impoſſible to 5 
_ conjecture with any thing like certainty. 
On one event I am now called on to ad- 
.- dreſs you; but God forbid that a ſingle 
Word of mine, inconfiderable as I may be, «© 
_ ſhould in the leaſt tend to irritate paſſions E 
' already too much haraſſed, by which 
morality is almoſt totally deſtroyed; Goc 
forbid that the madnck of nations ſhould | 
Fes -; 9 : MW 
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be /encolinged; and the flames of deſtruc- 
tion kept alive by the breatk of ecclefiaſtical | 


indiſcretion or abſurd zeal ; our buſineſs. 
is only to proclaim, peace on ae good 1 


zowards men. | 


. * ; 


Tur late victe ry, "dbiaiad; over dhe 


enemy in diſtant ſeas, is undoubtedly the 5 


moſt deciſive marked in the hiſtory of this 


0 nation ſince the reign of Elizabeth. Eng- | 


land has been oght, in a ſeries of triumphs, 


Where her beſt ſtrength exiſts; and it is 
devoutedly to be wiſhed the may be wiſe 
\ ithdrawing | 
herſelf from conteſts where the is compara- 
_ * tively of much leſs weight, and conben- 

_ tering herſelf where her native vigour may 


by this happy experience; . 


operate with true effect. From the im- 


portant conqueſt to which I allude, and 


by ſubſequent ſueceſſes bravely atchieved 


on the coaſts of the ſiſter kingdom, one 
pleaſing conſequence muſt reſult, that fears 
of invaſion, ſo much apprehended by the 

_ timid, muſt in a great meaſure, if not al- 


together, ſubſide. I ſhall beg your farther 


* Lake | i, 14. 
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attention white I; as briefly as poſſible, e en * 
deavour to ſet forth to you the religious uſe 
we ought to make a> + theſe: proſperous | 
events. % ;ũͤ ß; 1 


\ 


Finns r, the oſt obvious een „ 
that in which I think every one preſent ; 
f . Will unite, is, in attributing theſe And all 
dbther important events to the ſuperintend- 
ing Providence, who is ever watchful over 
all his creatures: Not unto us, not unto u, | 
but unto thy name, O Lord, be gives. dhe '* © 
| praiſes, To thee, great Author of Nature! 
and Ruler of Man, in whoſe, hands the earth 
1 Wweigheth as the duft in the balance, or the 
drop in the ocean, ta thee we bow with 
the deepeſt humility and the livelieſt gra- 
titude for this and all thy diſpenſations; - 
and if it ſhall ſeem fit to thy almighty 
wiſdom, may theſe events be productive 
of that bleſſing for which we, and multi- 
tudes, now ardently ſigh, the bleſſing of 
peace; peace, the ſabbath of nations, and 
the joy of the whole earth. Let vhy kings 


dom come, e God, and war, deftrucy 
tive EX 
Palm _ OS Ifgiab A. 1 „ 0 


: 1 ive War; mall n no more aufalies: the earth 
' Righteouſneſs and peace. 


fat. 


17 ich we are e to Ache ge 5 1 
che hand of God in the tranſactions of tho = 


world, we mult be prepared to ſubmit to 


all his diſpenſations ; ; to bow. with refigna= 5 


tion when he is pleaſed to afflicteus; and 
to offer thankſgiving e e events ac- 
cord with our wiſhes. 


thank him, but by ann bim? And 


what is the ſervice that God requires „ 
us? Canſt thou by ſearehing find out God? 


ſays Job, canſt thou find out the Almighty unto 


2 | perfection 2 Tt 1s as high as heaven ; What ; 


; canſt thau do ? fl Deeper than hell, what canſt 
thou know ?' Tie meaſure thereof ts longer 
| os rhe earth, 9 80 bro ader than 700 1 13 


The 2 of FE „ 2 ae PR 


ment, tlie _— of heaven, with hs glorious | 
tere, 


i F Plalm 1 10. f Ifaiah 21.9. 1 Job Xl, J, 8, 9. 
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all 5705 each other®, 1 
and thy glory, O Lord, the reſplendent 
e of concord, and religious knowledge, 
lie earth. as os Waters Cover. * 


'thall we 
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ſhall wwe be able ta 
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s Juſt and aſhes approach? We muſt ap- 


proach, and we muſt ſerve him in ſincerity 


and in truth. We muſt not expect that 
he, who trieth the heart, will acoept on 
any compenſation, inſtead of an uniyer: 


ſal obedience. With the vain eee, | 
the lips, and without the conformity of 
life we cannot pleaſe God, for he claims 


every thing. Now to ſerve. God, is to. 


obey all his commands; for the obedienc 

of individuals. tends to promote univerſal 
righteouſneſs, which is his will. This is a 
ſeaſon, when we are more eſpecially called 


on 70 fhew forth our Igler unto men, and to 
glorify our father which is in heavenT. Some, 
Who now hear me, are placed in elevated 
| itvations,, and gs anſwerable before 


wy 
„ racer is I, 2. 28. 35. 7. Mat, Ye 16. 


1+ „ 


1 Judge — r the 


duct of thoſe. Who are below t 
0 thoſe particularly who are in 


dependent on then. This is nt a PHY 


for en apathy. What you with men 
be, you-muſt by your own example en- 


deauour to make them. To attempt to 


the great Searcher of Hearts is ex- 
ceſſive folby; and to attempt to deceive ours 


ſelves a futal fatuity. It is not external 
forms and ceremonies alone, that Would at 


any time avaib us for the falvation'of;qute - 
ſelves or of others ; but theſe muſt» now 
be attended to by the higher ranks of an 
with more khan SO Sark mess. 


eee _ ata, 


tended with incalculable miſchief. Let 
ſtations are elevated, adorm 


wenn with: every virtue, and with the con- 
diliating and lovely graces of feligion; 


they will then acquire a reverence and a 
praiſe far above all the trifling gratification 
which is to be gained by appearing con- 
e _ in the abſurd caprices of fathion ; 
5 ou 


ks 1 
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4, pire; it may involve the greateſt produc- 


tion of nature or art in the concuſſſon. 
In the political world it is nearly the fate. 


e mod: 2 
1 


von wi acquire the tefiing! 3 bes Us "Ah : - | . 
ng turned many to rig hieouſueſi, and wil! 


tmen, if the word of e ape a true, 
" 9 0 15 Har 27 e nd 7 Be 
Og 236 Ja; 1 Fe | 4 1 


| At 1 action 1 Hee, the ee 


| | or *miſery' of the. wetld at large is pro- 
moted or produced frequently by the exer- 
tions or the paſſions of individuals. The 


accidental. colliſion of à little ſpark may 
a vaſt .exploſion, and ſhake an em- 


The occaſional Iritation of a few dontend· 
ing individuals may light a flame, Which 


may ſpread terror and devaſtation: to an in- 


defſite diſtance. Of this wei may be af- 
fured; that in the natural cburſe of, things, 
private vice will not only be injurious to 
thoſe individuals who purſue it, but may 
extend to an immeaſurable cirele; and that : 
the guilt: of a few-may become the miſery; 
of many. Of this unpleaſant truth We 


| have vofortunately recent and melancholy 
: f exam = 


5 Daniel xii. 3. 


4. 


PM... , 


. 8 


} 


a ty oe a Providtice . 


| > Spies! The paſſions of iatGuals have 
excited ſuch a conflagration of evil as is 
felt far, and beheld with univerſal dread. 
Of the inflamed paſſions of the multitude, 
the ambitious and = artfur have been 
| vantdge.” In the violent 
ſtruggle of contention. 5 principles of 
order have been loſt; the perfect - lines 
15 by diſtinguiſh right föm wrong have 
been no Jonger dſcer bed by the blind bi- 
gotry of rage, or by the jaundiced eye of 
: prejudice ; virtue has not only been de- 
| d of its diſtinct marks, but its general 
ct Lader; vice has aſſumed its name, 


and worn a ſpecious garb to deceive; the 


| ſoftneſs of civilized feeling has ſuffered 
ſack irritation by inflam matory paſſions, n 
0 1 _ it 0p gin) dead to all Aer ſenfibi- 


erimes How) in alis auld from 
their frequency have ceaſed to diſguſt; ho- 
nour has forgot to bluſh at them, and pity 
no longer ſheds: the tear of feeling; we 
have ſeen murder triumph with impunity, 
ad inſult over awed and min . 10 
N 5 5 3 HESE 


at 8 


= 


See 5 5 projices and of lebt paſs 
pr eciate XY impartiality all the cauſes of 
- theſe diſorders, The preſent. ſtate of the 
world is indeed miſe able, and woe: be to 
thoſe, whoſe pride and ambition have pro- 
duced it. It muff needs. be, ſays our Lend. 
with! a ſenſe of the deepeſt ſorrow 3. it | 
mat needs be that offences, will. come; has 
he immediately adds, I ae be 0 hi al 
NS * me. FE 45 con out * ens . [24408 


avid all Spiritual eie God ts TG. 


all nations of the earth of one blood, and 


he looks with an equal eye ou allz he ig 
not influenced by the narrow partialities 
| which bias us. No nation can look wp for 


particular favour. unleſs. by; ſuperiority. of 


piety. and righteouſnebs. , 8 en let us eu- 
amine ourſelves impartially, ang ſee what 
improvements we make, i in proportianto the 
advantages we enjoy. Our forefathers were 
neee with the ſeriptures: at no 


. . later 
. S Matt. xviil. 7. 8 . 
; » 
7 + ** 
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| 7 þ later a patiod chan the reigh of Henty the 
Eighth they were firſt | trinflated into 


Engliſh ; but that tapricious tyrant grants | 


dd the indulgetics of reading them in 
55 their native tongue, to His ſubjects with . 
great reluctance. The books! were chained 

in the churches. left they ſhould be too 


generally diſtributed; 43 ate this, one cop 7 
only was permitted to delong to each family, 


and orders were given that they ſhould be 
read with caution, and without comment; 
_ as if injunctions could. prevent thought 
from enlarging itſelf. Theſe parſimonious 
diſtributions of the bread of liſè *, were af- 


_ terwards with-held, and the books recalled. 
In a ſubſequent reign, even theſe liberties, 
were reſtrained, Till the period of the 
_ reformation ſermons were ſeldom delivered, 


and thoſe in a dead language; the pr: J e 


were read in the Latin tongue, and con- 


5 ſequently ſcarcely underſtood, except by the 
| clergy. ' The: ſtate of learning too was 
'very confined; even 'the clerical orders 


had a ſmall ſhare of it, and few of the laity 


| „„ could 
5 10 vi. 3³¹ 5 


4 . 


1 5 
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| Loy pld Wai, or read. Since that. p peri ol 
0 more gl 1 0 and. heavenly | increaſe .of 
e. 
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. Kienc as prevailed ; $04 the. difficult pa 
fag ges of, the ſcriptures. have been diſcy led 
and exp| lained by | the labours of numerous 


| 5 and lear ned writers; the diffuſion of know- 
| 5 ledge,. in 2 greater or leſs degree, 18 al- 11 


moſt general; - the moral duties haye been 


Jo. aeruratgly Arbe in ee bent diſcourſes 


1 


. quent, : and ; in n large towns at least, appor⸗- 

| . tynities of inſtruction common. ; thoſe ” 
then only can plead. that they: are Moe * 

ö who. are wilfully ſo. Now, are we wie 

unto falyation in Proportion to theſe in- 
eſtimable benefits? Are We better. than 5 


thoſe, who have hitherto enjoyed no ſuch 


i e privileges ? for in many countries 


of the nations around us the moſt. groſs 


| ſuperſtition ſtill pr evails. Theſe are queſ- 

tions which we ought to alk ourſelves with 

J the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, for theſe are queſ- 5 
tions we muſt anſwer. bo ie Vain may 
think lightly of ſuch reflections, the pro- 


fane may ſcott, the opinionated * may 
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tous oh us, to the relief of the nechf tt 


05 a 1 A ; 


* 


BY julled id ſtate of indiffetetice; ; püf 83 
uffuredly as there is u glorious light that 
fules the day, there is a God that govertis 


-the Earth; and if there be 4 God. that 
roverns the earth, we mult © ont 2 ineet 0 
nin Judgitente e 


"ANOTHER th Fo 97 wh we ay "RY 
Y preſs Sur fene of the favours. beſtowed oth 
us by the Altnighty; ! is ſhewitts Kindneſs td 

dur fellow cfedtures; by difpeufttig thofe 
| bleſſings which his boutitifuf goodireſs be⸗ 

And to the comfort of the affficted: this. 

8s to perform the taſk allotted us here. 
Thee bounties of flow conſtantly ö 

6ver the earth; Ike a full river; but it 18 

the bufineſs of tan to divert them int 

various channels, and ſo to render theft 
more beneficial. The greateſt miſery whick 
kan befal @ nation is war; and of the ſtate 
ef warfare thoſe only can conceive the 

hardihips: afd the horrors, WO are im 

| ntedintcly engagetl in ſcenes of bloodfhed; 

| Separated from all their connections, thoſe 

e „ 1%; Ps. 
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5 oy ö 
1 which are beſt . to 
| Gweeten the bitter: cup of life, the tender 
huſband, the affectionate father, forſake the 
tranquil joys of domeſtic comfort to un- 
dergo all the variety of toil, the changes 
of peſtilential climates, and the dangers of 
ſeas and enemies ; there they await the 
conflict, or dare the elements; in the mean 
time the diſtreſſed wife looks around on 
her helpleſs infants, and aſks of every hour 
to haſten the return of their abſent father; 
the aged parents, who from a ſpirit of pa- 
tin or a neceſſity of proviſion have 
ſurrendered the beloved child, watch every 
wind, and offer up daily prayers for the 
ſpeedy return of the object of their hope 
and their love; pr ayers which are indeed too 
often not heard; for it is not by the fvord 
only. that thouſands periſh ; not only in the 
dreadful conflict of the battle, by the more 
ſudden deſtruction of inventive miſchief, but 
by the protracted pangs of lingering diſeaſe; 
thouſands periſh at a diſtance from their 
friends and all the endearments of life, ſub- 
dued * toil or waited 0 eee 

5 | with | 


£ 1 
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1 without! a relative to adminiſter afſiſtance, t to 
offer the healing medicine; without heaf- 
ing the dear voice of ndl and With“ 
out one friendly hand to eloſe the eye e that 
| Werse on the] can of tits world no more. 
„Eurer fett t cottage: 4 Hhigs by 
à temporary imprudence, or indeed often On. 
dragged from it by open violence, many' 
are compelled to leave helpleſs families of 
numerous children, or to forſake aged pa- 


rents, to whom their labour has afforded 


ſubſiſtence. How ſhall thoſe whom they 
leave behind be recompenſed when the 
principals fall in the battle, or ſuffer the 
loſs of limbs, but by the charitable aſſi ſt⸗ Yy 
ance” of perſons to whom thoſe ſufferings 
and toils have afforded the' ſecurity and Je. 
lights of domeſtic comfort and peace. When 
men have done all to ſerve the public, on Bi 
that public they have an undoubted | claim; 


and thoſe who have ſacrificed every thing, 


and bravely riſqued life, and all that is dear 
to them, cannot be denied a little by any 
. reſpoR bravery or poſſes feeling, of 
| C 3 | | whats 


7 # 


i e utility, becauſe 


55 exclubvely, as. the ce PF 
of g 1 fown the. fads of 3 
0 liber ally 1 10 - the i 

] race; » if 


it is one characteriſtic of this 
© occaſions, I have found you ready to come 
forward cheerfully 1 in the alleviation of diſ- 
treſs and for the promotion of good. Ex- 
cereiſe your own virtues then on this day; 
vou will have the ſatisfaction of reflecting, 


TED nn 3 


"0 charity i is 805 none, 1 have ee to wa 3 
more in recommendation of the objects, 
Which are to claim your. commiſeration n 
this day, and have rather thought proper 


to make ſuch obſervations as might poſſeſs | 


ompaſlion is one 
riſtic of this nation, though, not. 


Ys asthe os 115 


perhaps no nation ib . e 
proper ſhare; the harveſt. would be more 


plenteous, xt not choked by the weeds: of 
deſtructive vices, It is undoubtedly. n 
| . of this nation, and from my 


OWN perſonal knowledge I can affirm, thax, 
* iſh; 2 on all 


* 


en wur Jarlier e 


ha you are 1 m 
; i 


0 4 rot 


n heaven; that you oblige that 
Saviour; who left the Poor 8 che Kare 
bylis own Ae te rect abb * 
 afſmuch at yb¹ de i nth the r of hoſe; yo 

A it uno nen; yes, you will imftate the” 
God of heaven; you will obey the Saviour 
of mankind, in caufing the heart: of He 
 fatherhſs 10 rejoice, and the to¹% to | 
for joy. Many of thoſe, whole 088 „„ 
recommended to you this day, can, alas! 
| hear no more the voice of compaſſion, or 
. feel the favours of bounty; ; death has for- 
ever rendered the ear deaf to pity,” and : 

the heart inſenſible to kindneſs ; but they 

ſtill live in thoſe who once ſhared their 
affections. Though the proud may ſcorn, | 
yet know, that the feelings of affection are 
as lively, the ties of relationſhip often more — 
dear, in the breaſt of the poor than in the 
ceremonious pretenſions of the rich; there 

nature reigns, there reign thoſe charities 

which are given us by the God of love, 

neither narrowed by avarice nor debaſed 

00 * intereſt. But I will no longer re- 
| CC 

Matt. xxv. 40. „ 
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_ ne 


BY d 


ſtrain your boun 
10 the. hungry*, 
the ſufferer the oi il of cl charity 
when on the bed of ſickneſs: you yourſe 8 

invoke the aid of heaven, may he hear you, 
Iwill have mercy on him u 
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veth met rey. Remember: the words of 
the. Lord Jeſus ; 5 It rs more bl, e to 
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1 jr is bene nts. men once to. a b. 
e. this the . HEM. 4c” 


De 471 is an event of weh indiſputable 
certainty, that it may ſeem uſeleſs for 
moraliſts to be employed i in fixing the atten- 
tion of men to the ſubjeft, A fact ſo no- 
torious, and of which we are conſtantly 
reminded, may appear to require no ad. 
monition, and to be a vain ſubject for ar- 
gument or rhetoric ; but while men con- | 
tinue to live as if death was uncertain, and 
contradict, by their levity and inattention, 
by their depravity and profaneneſs, their 
conviction of this univerſal fate, thoſe, 
who with to reform, muſt be content to 
dwell on topics, which, however acknow- 


ledged, are ſtill diſregar ded. 


OPEN 


By * 
8 . 
4 z + Y . 
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26 8 SERMON us, 


Orxx the bock of lifes” ant vou 1 
fd the obſervation of the text frequently 
insſtedd on; that, it is appointed. unto all 
men once to die; for the authors of it well 
knew the inſenſibility of man, and the ne- 8 


ceſſity of frequent recollection. Look in- 


to the conſtitution of nature, or examine | x 
the events of life, and you will ſind i ex 


| emplified by a thouſand inſtances of RE | 


for the Almighty, while to anſwer the de- 
ſigns of his providence he inſpires us with- 
a powerful and almoſt invincible love of 
life, has ſtill been careful ſo to order the 


j nature of terreſtrial things, that we are 


perpetually. reminded of the change we 
have to undergo. But examine the con- 


duct of mankind in the buſy tranſactions 


of every day; obſerve with what anxiety 
they accumulate what they can never ex- 
pect to enjoy, with what eagerneſs they 
purſue what is beyond thair- reach, and 


Which, Te obtained, would not be Wen the 


labour of the purſuit; ; obſerve them eager 
to buy, to ſow, to plant, what future gene 
rations can only in the courſe of things 

ney FT enjoy 


On E 8 Sues? pt 2 | 
enje „ or ſee errive to. pony, and. We 


5 are naturally led to gonclude, that however 


ſputable the cohviction of death may 
be, however acknowledged in the occa- 
ſional moments of diſſatisfaction or depreſ- 
ion of mind the ſenſe of our mortal ſtate 
may be, yet that in the more frequent and 
eager purſuit. of temporal happineſs. We 
are too apt ta e Fu. All our * nog | 
ments are: Bite 
: "Te SH RL „ us owe: the: 
certainty of an awful truth, which the ron 
ligion of nature did naturally ſuggeſt, though 5 
it could not confirm. We are informed in 
the goſpel, that death is to be ſucceeded by 
the judgment; that we are accountable to 
the author of life, and ef all its enjoy- 
ments, for the uſe of our faculties, and 
af all the bleſſings beſtowed: on us; that 
he has appointed an impartial judge of our 
actions; that our virtue will be rewarded 
beyond all that we can deſire or deſerve; 
and that our guilt thall undoubtedly be 
a puniſhed: in ſuch A dee and for ſuch 


a dura - 
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"oe"? * ER Mo N 11. Þ 
Saen en of time, as his truth and juſtice, TY 


directed by wiſdom and mercy, ſhall wks: - 
quire, and with ſuch _—_— puni 6 


41 this view Mes cults 10 W of | 
raankind- is inconſiſtent, and their: indif- 
ference to the moſt important and moſt 


| permanent” objects highly injurious to their 


deareſt intereſts. As death is inevitable, 
to ſome it appears uſeleſs to meditate on it, 
and they eſteem it wiſer to enjoy what the 
preſent affords. . But death is not all; the 
conſequence of this event will obtrude on 


the. imagination, however we may endea- 


vour to elude” the reflection by plunging 
into pleaſure or vice. The grave, amidſt” 
clouds and darkneſs, amid doubts and ap- 


prehenſion, opens to our view myſterious: 


ſcenes of futurity; it points to bliſs, which, 
however little underſtood, we cannot be 


too ſolicitous to ſecure; it forewarns us of 
miſery, which it is the trueſt wiſdom to 


dread, and the horror of | which imagi- i 


nation cannot reach. When only an in- 


diſtinct | 


L PS = 5 FLY: N 
N 
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1 . 


f bow Parley: Falken, 74 5 


| diſtin viſion of, the majeſtic terrors of 
divine juſtice beams on us, when we loox 


. through the dark clouds of the preſent, and 
behold, however imperfectly, or however 5 


tempered by our ideas of mercy, the ex- 

' ceſfive power of offended omnipotence, the 
moſt brave muſt 9 the moſt obdurate 5 

5 ak be appalicy.. e 


| How is it how: chat this Apel diſ 
covery ſhould ſo little affect mankind, and 
that they ſhould live in ſuch a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility and indifference to the conſe- 
| quence of the anger of God? In the diſ- 
_ cuſſion of this queſtion we ſhould diſcover 4 
the errors, and detect the fallacies of dur 
© own minds, and learn how to regulate our 
future conduct by the experience acquired 
from analyſing the deluſions and miſtakes 
of thoſe, with whom we are conſtantly 


1 Ow or 1 are e around us. 


Ir may 125 ge that the :ndifferente 
of the world to the future ariſes from the 
want of faith. "of a. lively, of an active 

e „%%  » 


„ 


| b it 0 e bot! to want ol eon · 
vickion of the truth of -chri | 


janity it Cans 
not be attributed. Religion maintains a 
caſyempire over unprejudiced minds. Scep- 
ticiſm is the fruit either of redſoning im. 
properly directed, or of :pretenfions to 
ſcience. Among inſid 
few who . think deeply; many indeed 


there are in this unhappy catalogue, who 


have lightly touched the ſurface of know 


ledge, and who hope to build a reputation 
by affecting to deſpiſe what is commonly 


eit and the {elf-fufs 


received; again, the cond 


- ficiency of youth creates many pretenders to 
dhiſputation, which the experience, the cools | 


neſs, and the accumulated wifdom of age 


| rectiſies, and many have lived to n ar 
| ine; ane of Juvenile e 


Man ere not in act of n, af 2s in: | 
en xvod or illldigeſted faith, but of 


an habitual, a firm, a rational conviction 


and aſſurance of the promiſes and threat- 


nings of God, held forth to them in the 
: TT of Jen; ; they believe in chriſ- | 


5 . tianity, _ 


eis We cum rank but 


"Oh a Fahey N 


| Sanity but they feel no active, no ſenſi wa 
no poſitive. effects of that belief; they 


— according to the ſacred metaphor, en- 


grafted on the true olive, but the union is 


mt imperfect, that thoſe meliorating prin- 


ciples cannot circulate, which are to pro- 
Aae the good Ts 


Wi TH the 3 a e to re· 
ligion is not to be attributed to a diſbelief 


of its importance or reality, but to a ne- 


glect of thoſe animating principles, which 
as naturally invigorate the ſoul as the ſun 
cheriſhes nature. We muſt attribute the 


errors of the world both to external cauſes 


and to internal defects. Vice ariſes from 


ignorance, from the ſtrength of paſſion or 


from negligence; what ignorance begets 
brings its own pardon ; the evil that we 
cannot perceive is undoubtedly inevitable; 


but where it is known to exiſt, it hae cer - ; 


tainly be avoidec. 


— 


1 8 alluded to in the 1 75 are 


the moſt folemn and alarming to which 
the 


"Rehabs. 
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the human 1 can be directed, let us 
ten ſee by what culture we may produce 
ſuch a permanent, ſuch a lively and fäti- 


Ns 


New 


onal faith, ſuch an habitual ſenſe of the 


_ certainty of theſe events, as may produce 
the: fruits of holineſs And 2 N 5 


Tun Hee of 3 when clone 1 


1 ſuperſtition, and veiled in imaginary terrors, 


will indeed produce a painful and uſeleſs 


ſtate of uneaſineſs; whereas death, in a re- 
ligious view, will become the ſource of con- 


ſolation, of hope, and of joy. The terrors 
of an impending judgment will fill the 


guilty breaſt with inexpreflible horror, but 
will open to the pious that hope of retri- 
- bution which is not inconſiſtent with chriſ- 


tian modeſty, which, through the mercy of 
God, and the interpredication of Chriſt, 
virtue may ſtill be allowed to hope for, 


while it ſtrikes the breaſt, and cries in the 
language bf religious humility, I am an 
- wnprofitable ſervant*. From a falſe judg- 


ment of the effect of cheriſhing religious 


* Luke il. 10. 


Jen ti 


* 


ths a | Future Fudgment. 33 


ſentimchts; men are apt to ſu ppoſe, that 


becauſe the proſpect of death and of futurity 5 
may cloud preſent enjoyments, it is better 
to diſmiſs a ſubject which produces pain. 


But can this be wiſdom? to accumulate 
evils, which will inereaſe in proportion as 


they ate neglected ? to attempt to fly from 


dat which will inevitably overtake us? 


TERRE cannot be a more common, or a 


* more fatal miſtake; for futurity muſt come, 
and death and judgment will ſucceed, and 


it is a preparation for thoſe great events 


only, which can render them leſs terrible; 
it is the part of wiſdom to arm enen 
wind that ic is inevitable. = 


Lan may, at often this been e 
ed to a journey; its pleaſures, like flowers, 


lie ſcattered with more or leſs profuſion, 


and are of as tranſient duration. It is our 
buſineſs to purſue the great ent 


obſerving or ſelecting, with innocence, the 
agreeable objects we occaſionally meet; 
Eid, x | 58 e but 


of the 
journey 3 yet-we may indulge our fancy in- 


—4 


) 
P r e 
18 a * RO ane” a L - - 


Ju this PEE will Is found: kcal 
the irreligious and the pious mind, that the 


E N Mon 10 5 


one will travel on with a gn: d 
ſteady pace; hope will i 


ſpect, and ever to ain 25 
eternal bliſs: 8 e dene s man will 


tread in conſtant terror; ſtill urged inevis 
tably on, but dreading to approach the ve 
ſpot where clouds and darkneſs reſt, and 
where formidable horrors threaten; The 
pleaſures of religion beget cheerfulneſs and 
confidence; the pleaſures of fin begin with 
regret, and end in miſery and deſpair. To 
be enabled to look on futurity with profit and 


with ſatis faction, we ſhould conſtantly keep 


the proſpect of death and its conſequences 
in view; not ſo as to afflict or give pain to 
the mind, but to make them the meaſure 
and object of all our 1 We live in 
a ſtate of trial; our temptations are urgent; 

oui natural deſires den g; but our acquire! 
affections ſtill ſtronger. It is from a falſe 
eſtimate of the value of preſent enjoyments, 
that we obſerve the buſy world panting in 


the ly of ambition, graſping at the 


a | | treaſures 


25.2 


eb Future Fudgment. 3g 


treaſures of avurice; or ſwollen with ex- 
 Leffive pride or ridiculous vanity. If we 
- ovverrate the enjoyments of the preſent life, 
we ſhall not be able to reſiſt the ſolicitations 
they propole ; but no ternptation is irreſiſt- 


ible when a true eſtimate is NOOR of the 


: MO. of t the W 


We mould docs 2 „ ; 


5 conſtantly to recall to our recollection, that 
wee muſt at ſome uncertain period quit this 
lifes a that a folemn account of all our 

actions of our licentious thoughts, of our | 


very wiſhes, will be demanded. Whenever 


temptations appear in any captivating 


form, it would be prudent to pauſe, and, 


to enter on ſerious. diſquiſition ; ; for the 
power of temptation is conſiderably leſſen- 
ed by refle&tion All fins of ſurpriſe un- 
doubtedly are ſo; we ſhould always there» 


fore habituate our mind to reflect, whether 


| the preſent pleaſures of fin are equivalent 
| to the riſk of eee puniſhment... 


Wis luſt afford — el to the | 


DS enjoy- 


„„ 
- N 


i : . eee e , — - - - 
* 
x 


enjoyments prepared for the righteous, of 
compenſate for the infliction of Almighty 
' vengeance? Will riches procured by diſ- 
honeſty ever yield preſent peace? Or are 
the enjoyments of a few years, ſuppoſing | 
4 they could be perfect, worth the danger 
of incurring the anger of heaven? In a 
word, were we conſtantly to reflect, that 
we muſt anſwer for every act of ſin, for 


every idle word, and for every impure 
thought that is nouriſhed in the heart; 


were we, in the moment that temptation 
aſſails us, ſeriouſly to endeavour to impreſs 
our minds with the conſequences which 


are inſeparable from ſin, we ſhould find 


Ls 


victory more eaſy than our preſent fears 


ſuggeſt. It is not from a few occaſional 


reflections of this nature, that we may ex- 


pect to triumph; but from a firm, a rati- 


onal, and a permanent conviction of the 
danger and the folly of forſaking the truth 
| of God, revealed to us in the e of his 


f 


A* if the dread Fi Ninh judgment, 


when 


— 


On 4 Future Fudgment, 17 37 5 
- wh every act and every thought, which 


> 


| the records of heaven have regiſtered againſt 
us, ſhall be diſplayed in the fight of my- 
riads of ſaints, of angels, and of trembling 
and aſtoniſhed men, will not deter us from 
ſin; if the preſervation and intereſt of the 
immortal ſoul; if the preſent advantage c of 
virtue over vice, will prove no inducement 


to the chqice of happineſs, the ſinner muſt 


be left to the conſequence of his infatuation. . 
But with us let ſuch conſiderations have 


due importance; let them fink deeply into 
our hearts, there take a laſting root, and 
produce the happy fruits of repentance and 
newneſs of life. Let thoſe infatuated ſin- 


ners tremble, who feel the ſtings of a guilty; ) 


conſcience; who triumph i in deſtroying in- 
nocence; who live by open violation or 


ſecret oppreſſion ; who plunder the father- 
leſs or diſtreſs the widow ; who daily add 
to the ſum of ill acquired riches and dif- 
honeſt profit; who deceive the world by 

falſe pretences of virtue, and yet ſecretly 

tranſgreſs. Let imagination - convey you 


where you may learn the conſequences of 


vg „ 


has deſcribed 


? 


% nn © 


* # 


diſobeying the laws of' your Maker, as he 


nal bliſs; hear the rern. acclama- 


tions of triumphant. ſaints, for 

in glory, for ever FEAR from. pain; k 
then aſk yourſelves, if this is not n 
all the preſent labour attendant on virtue? 


aſtly, let imagination convey you to the 


hem in his ſacred volume; 
let imagination convey you to the dark | 
chamber of puniſhed guilt, and hear 'the 
miſerable ſighs, the lamentable ee 8 | 

unavailing repentance; fro 5 
manſions of grief and eee woe 
let imagination return to the ſcenes of eter- 


awful throne of judgment, when the Son of 
God ſhall come to execute the ſentence of 
the unrighteous, and to call his elect ta | 
endleſs bliſs; when the graves ſhe 


the countleſs dead ariſe ; "Wen: Bo _ | 


mall tremble, the fun and every light of 
| heaven ſhall fade, and unchangeable happi- 


neſs or miſery ſucceed. Reflect on this 


| aſtoniſhing ſcene of ſplendour, of triumph, 5 
and of pain. Remember, that then, per- 
ow all fighs, all ww all cries of re- 


Penance. 


2; 0 a | Future Fudgment. mg 
| pentance and grief ſhall be vain, all peti- 

tions for mercy 1 Accept then the 
bliſs that is held forth to you, while yet in 
your power; embrace it while it may yet 
be found. Now then repent with ſin-⸗ 
eerity; : far God, and obey his command. 5 
| ments, and 19 8 for e FYErmvc " 
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Preached a at t Eaft deals 8 on . Auguſt 26th, 
IN: 6 to the Foot e of that Place. 
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| B eware, 1 any man ſpoil you through hits 
ſephy and vain deceit, after the tradition 


of men, after the rudiments as the world, 
and not can Chr, i 


1 the early Aificulties acted 3H 


the propagation of the Goſpel, we have to 


recount the ſpirit of philoſophy, which pre- 
vailed with the more enlightened part of 
the gentile world. Its firſt diſciples had 


not only to oppoſe the objections, which 
prejudice and preſent intereſts offered; but 


they had alſo to encounter the ſubtle argu- 
' meyts of ſcholaſtic refinement. Reaſon, 
whath 18 che beſt 8 of heaven, when 

_ modeſtly 


* N Fr 
= | ; C 1 g 
42 s E R N ON 111. 


madeſtly ED in the purſuit of at. 


but bie when entangledin the labyrinth 


of diſpute and dogmatiſm, is the moſt dan- 


gerous and fallacious guide, reaſon ſo dif- 


tarted, they had to combat and to confute. 


It is to be lamented, that a ſpirit of philo- 


ſophy ſhould ever be adverſe to Chriſtianity; 


but of this the friends of our faith have to 


boaſt, that almoſt every age has produced 
men of learning and talents to fupport it. 
In more modern times We are proud to 
enumerate a Newton and a Locke; the one 


who diſcovered the great and myſterious 
laws of the creation, the other who pene- 


trated into the moſt intricate receſſes of the 


human mind. Jo theſę we might add ſuc⸗ 
ceſſive conſtellations of brilliant talent. 


Numbers have ever been found to . 


forth nobly in its defence. Fhey have 
contended with boldneſs; and ſuffered with 
; conſtancy and. fortitude, The children of 
light are ſtill enabled to protect themſelves 
by the armour of learning ; and while wy. 


| o thoſe we may add the names ofa Boyle, an Addi- 
| PR and many others not ann teachers of divinity. 


8 5 beat 


4 


= 
X# 


TS; 


. Epe, n 2m 
bear the attacks of their enemies, with the 


true and meek ſpirit of their Redeemer, 
| they know how. to: repel the Seeder or 


ppen viole1 


ce of diſputatious opponents, by 


the EO and anne wee of ee 


e philoſophers of the heathen world, 


no doubt, advanced far in moral knows 

ledge; but that vanity which the text calls 

vain deceit, and the rudiments of the world, 
lied ther 


m into exceſs; and from exceſs, by - 
a natural and eaſy proceſs, into abſurdity, 


In their writings we diſeover ſublime truths, 
but theſe are involved in the narrow and 
; abſurd affectation of ſyſtem. One ſchool _ 


is proud to raiſe a fabric of opinion, and 


the next to overſet it. Men of talents 
were diſtracted, inſtead of enlightened, by 
theſe oppoſite and corttradidighy” opinions z 
and the voice of truth, drowned in this 


clamour of diſpute: theirs was properly vi 


the Apoſtle « called falſe ſeience. 


Wu EN literature aroſe from the fink) 
; continuance « of i Ignoratice, in which it lay 
e 


. 


8 s E * M ON 1 


during the barbarous centuries, the ſpirit 


of philoſophy again went forth; and was 
directed, by modeſt enquirers, to the ſup- 
port of religion; but the arrogant diſpoſi- 


tions of others, led them to meaſure the 


councils of God, by the narrow ſcale of hu- 
man apprehenſion, Happily, however, the 


defenders of religion have been nu merous, 
and have hitherto prevailed ;/ and it is ta 
be deyoutly hoped. will ever prevail. Our 


building 1 is founded on a rock, on the rock 


of ages. The floods may beat, the rains 
may fall but ſtill it does, and ſtill may it 


endure! May the votaries of piety never 
diminiſh ; but increaſe, till every tongue 


hall confeſs the power, and every res ; 


bow to the name of kein 


A 


> 


S1NCE the publication of the ine I re- 


ligion, numerous enemies have, from period 


5 


to period, ariſen in ſucceſſion againſt it. 


They have exerted every engine of offence, 
both by open malice and ſecret machina- 


tion. They have even uſed the ſuperior 
knowledge it has afforded them, to the un- 
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philoſophy has borrowed its beſt 


wo 


Ou the OP of Religion. 1 wy ; 


7 1 and impious purpoſe of i injuring it. 
Thoſe who were taught by it to reaſon,; 


learnt by it alſo to object. As a divine of our 


church beautifully expreſſes it, the withered 
arm, after its reſtoration, has been lifted 
us the el that healed it. | 


T. HAT ende of n learning ien 


directs its enquiries into the laws of nature 
is laudable, becauſe it builds on the more 


ſtable foundation of experiment. Moral. 


3 
Metaphy- 


from the pages of the goſpel. 


ſical ſyſtems are often the creatures of 


fancy; - bubbles that are gay and illuſive for 


a while, but which vaniſh at the touch. 
In theſe airy regions every man is at liberty 


to expatiate ; Sutin one can find a ſubſtan- 


tial ſupport. It is to be lamented that 
perſons of ſpeculative talents ſhould be fond 


of ſacrificing truth on the altar of conceit, 
and in order to raiſe their own fame, ſhould 


wiſh to wage war with the king of heaven 
himſelf. This is called the age of reaſon; 


and the boldeſt N have been made to 
injure 


„b iii, 1 
injure the faith of the pious; to 1 thẽ 

hope of the humble; to weaken the fences 1 

and to overſet the beautiful ſtructure. . 


morality; to corrupt the young; and to pre- 
ipitate the world i into vice and eonfaſion. ; 


"ES x 5 


. Tur prevept ee Hs the text; was 
vccalioned by certain fallacies which had 

a a tendency to deteive the church of Coloſſus; 

at the time of writing the epiſtle; fallacies 

advanced by the philoſophers of that . age; 

and againſt which the Apoſtle cautions 

them As ye have therefore received C ri: 

Feſus 1 the. Lord, fo wall ye in him: Rooted 

and built up in him, and ftabliſhed in the 
%% „. have been taught, abounding 
| thertin with thankſgiving: Beware left any 
mam ſpoil you through philoſophy and vain 

© "deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments 118 the wor 5 and nat oy | 


1 oy *. 


Venn e of the text is unfortu⸗ 

f wins. at this ſeaſon, neceffary to be en- 
forced, and I have to warn you, not indeed 
againſt 


* Colo. . „ $4 


f 


prove the 


vulgar prophaneneſs. 


On the Hh opes by Religion. 5 47 
againſt true philoſophy, for that will ever 


eſt. ſupport of religion; but 
againſt that fantaſtic and over bearing diſ- 


poſition, which aims at the deſtruction of 
true religion, and yet builds nothing in the 


room of it; which would deftroy all your 
_ deareſt hopes ; but which has nothing to 
ſubſtitute for that which it am 7 8h 


bave to warn you againſt attempts to de- 


ſtroy your deareſt hopes; attempts which 
are directed by ſome, with all the arts of 


able ſophiſtry, and in others, 50 coarſe and 


happily removed from the e e re- 
finements of ſophiſtry, but expoſed to 1 


inſults of daring and coarſe deriſion. 
hall therefore endeavour to offer a few res. 
marks in the defence of religion, and this 
I ſhall attempt on a broad baſis ; not by en- 
tering on particular objections, and attempt- 
ing to confute them; not by defending any 


peculiar ſect or doctrine; but by ſhewing 
you, generally, the miſeries, which the world 


would experience from the loſs of religion, 


1 the bleſſings which i it e beſtows. 
II IS, 


: 1 


48 3 1 N 0 in 


Tuts, i it is to be psc 18 A proper . 5 | 
of complying with the requeſt you have 
made of an addreſs from the pulpit. This- 
muſt be applicable to your defign, whe 
have aſſociated in the defence of Jour res. 
_ and * een . 1 


2 


Men has be fri, of qe. ls; 
which has been offered to religion, in the 


neighbouring ſtate; From ſcenes of blood - 


ſhed and devaſtation the feeling mind na- 
turally turns with horror and diſguſt. But 
it muſt be remembered, that the religion 
which has been overthrown in the country 

of the enemy, was a monſter of ſuperſti · 


tion, and the parent of cruel and unrelent- 
ing perſecution. While we have to lament 
the tyranny which effected its deſtruction, 


as proteſtants we muſt mourn more for the 


blood that has been ſhed, than for the ſyſ- 
tem which its fall has ſhaken. Strange 


as it may ſeem, there is no ſpecies of 
cruelty fo unfeeling, none fo deliberately 


and ſyſtematically barbarous as religious en- 
thuſiaſm. For when the mind is inflamed 
by 


— 


. rH 5 „ kes 5 1 
. by this Aieadkul ur ph all the avenue 
1 cbmpafſſton are cloſed, and every ſenſe of 
I feeling, deadened.' The ties of nature are . 
/ ; diſregarded; if not totally diſſolved; and the 
Cries of diſtreſs, Which are by nature ſb 
tuned to the correſpondent: feelings of hu. 
5 manity; as to make &vEh the Hardened 
nere vibrate; has no tone that can awaken. 
„„ ympathy in the fanatical aſſaſſin. When 
once the deluded wretch fondly imagines 
that he is employed as the immediate agent 
of God, his miſtaken zeal totally changes 
his former habits. In fufy he exceeds the 
brute; but with this unhappy differenec, 
ttat his thirſt of blood is never ſatisfied; 
The whole hiſtory of the church of Rome: 
puts this beyond a doubt, and we muſt not 
forget that this ſanguinary bigotry,” has 
formerly diſtracted our own country with _ 
perſecution # atid was unfavourable®to the 
intereſts of the preſent feigning family; 
Many periods of out hiſtory are marked by 
its cruet ſpirit j- and we ſhudder as we 
read thoſe pages which recount the ſuffers 
ings of numerous arid Hinbcent martyrs, 
3 Lane 
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200 felt Najib T forges Again, 
on a late melancholy event, it has appeared 
in all the horrors of deliberate and ſyſte- 
matic maſſacre. If tired of ſuch a religion, _ 
_ intolerant £ d perſecuting ; in its principles; 

if tired of. the vain and meritricious wor- 
ſhip, which mocked the common ſenſe f 
mankind, our volatile neighbours have run | 
jnto the wild exceſſes of i impiety ; 4; and have. 105 


Aucting the affairs of life, and governing Ty 
mankind without religion; if metaphyſical ES 
Philoſophy has induced them to purſue vain . 
deceits; and to make the dangerous experi- 
ment of placing human wiſdom in the 
room of divine; let us hope, that the wiſe 
Providence, Who can bid the mental ſtorm 
be calm, and direct the evil councils of 
nen to the production of good, will again, 
as he did on Sinai, ſend forth his word, 
from amidſt clouds and tempeſts. Ves, 
from the aſhes of ſuperſtition, a rational - \, 
and a benevolent religion may ariſe. Such I 
muſt at length prevail; it is indiſpenſable 


às future happineſs. | 


In the mean time tet A hold faft the « prof 


fow of our faith without wavering *. For 
every nation will diſcover, aud We in- 
 dividual muſt have felt, in his own experi- 
ence, that -only piews can e ſolid 


ders from | deceit: to org Like the 

hens: firſt enlarged: from the ark, in every 

| excurſion: it will ſeek in vain for a reſting 

place; and after it has taſted of all that 
the World has to give, and made ever 

trial for itſelf, will find that it muſt return 
| e . 


"% 
1 


| ons 18 als nature of man, aa he can- 
not exiſt without religion. He perceives 
himſelf poſſeſſed of the defire of immor- 
tality. It is the moſt flattering and the 
| deareſt of all his hopes. Amidſt all the 
vexations of life, amidſt all the vagrant 


exceſſes of his paſſions. in the pidrſuit of 


preſent pleaſure, to this he conſtantly re- 
turns, for conſolation under diſtreſs, and 
| for ER after diſappointment. He 


1 3 1 feels 
* Hebrews iv. 14. „ 
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n preſent as well 
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(ds: a par t af him that abhors death; e 
inſtinctively ſhudders at diſſolution. At 
the ſame time he perceives viſible nature 
ſinking away from him; and learns, too 
ſoon, that the glorious ſplendour of the 
ſun ſhall be ſhed on other generations * 
„ + it tht after a.time ſhine to him no more: 
. and that he muſt go, as all his forefathers 5 
have gone, into the place of darkneſs and 
ſilence. Where their ſhall he turn for cons 
ſolation? Where turn, but to that omni- 
potent Being, who is full af compaſſion ad — 
gracious, long-ſuffering and plenteous in nerey? 
For the invifible things of him, from the creas 
tion of the world, are clearly, ſeen, oy: un- 
ee 22 the atone! 1 are oy . 


. * 
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The e itfelf ſoaks to phi ift a 
language clear and intelligible. The earth; 
cloathb# with riches; ſeems to pour forth 
the tribute of offering to the een eee 
made it. Phe light of the day ſheds glad 
neſs, and ſhines to declare his might: In 

this ſenſe not an opening flower is gay or 
fragant in vain. It breathes an incenſe, 
OE . Which | 


„„ © mine is. 2, 5 
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N On. the Be of Align e 
Which a deſigned for more than inan. 
he ſilence of nature inſpires the awe of 
x devotion”; and to a ſenſible: mind, every 
_ grove is a temple of God. The feathered 
tribe appear to utter ſongs of thankfulneſs, 


85 Let not this be thought the language of 


enthuſiaſm. There is ſomething ſo in- 
ſpiring and productive of devotion in the 
works of the creation, that the mind muſt 

be totally ſtupid, which is not awakened 
to the belief of the great Author of all, 
even by a common obſervation of them. 
8 But ſhould not this be ſufficient, the night 
in her turn, ſhines out the praiſe of her 
Maker. The glittering firmament ſtrikes. 


with uncommon awe; while its ſilence 


ſooths the . its glories proclaim the 
greatneſs of God. The feeling mind can- 
not look up 1 amidſt the ſplendour 
of the ſtarry worlds, without exclaiming, 

Lord dolat is man I that thou art mindful of 
Aim *. Since then all this awakens the 
moſt lively hope in man of the goodneſs of 
God, and of his providential regard of him, 
HG. naturally: and ardently withes - for the 
WM 3 | ns 


* Plalm viii, 4. 
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compaſſionate merey ab e ene has 
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given him in the revelation of his word. 


The ſon of God has declared to him the 
and opened to him The: mw of a bleſſed 
| Any" 5 1 3 Ir "q| 


tion, has triumphed over death, 


dhe oaks Sie mam to want this : 
Eee how deplorable would his con- 
dition be? He would perceive: himſelf, 
day by day, haſtening to diſſolution. All 


the delights, that charm him here, fading . 


before his eyes; and alb his proſpects ter- 


minated by the dark and cheerleſs grave. 


If there is a reflection terrible to nature, it 
is the thought of annihilation. If there i | 


a hope animating and rapturous, it is 


1 


ition of futurity. This is our ap- | 


EXPEC 


port Under every affliction, and to this the 
foul clings with inſeparable ardour, We 
have all affections implanted in us by the 
ſame power, which gives even ſenſibility to 
the brute; but our eee are ſtrength- 
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his own ſoul int 


” Ol the ie Hopes 97 buen. „ 55 Y 2 
en a + by habits of : 
reflection. Every man transfuſes a part of 
»y the boſom of another, 
and lives not for himſelf alone. A part f 
him may be ſaid to dwell in the breaſt f 
others; for what is mutual affection, but 
an interchange of ſouls? $0 delightful, is 
this transfuſion, this reciprocal 
cation, that it forms all the happineſs of 


1c by reaſon, and confirm. 


life; and we are incapable of feeling ſatis- 


faction, unleſs we impart it to others. K 
man can no more be happy by confining 


his enjoyments to himſelf, than fire can 


communi- 


burn which is ſuppreſſed; than light be 
brilliant without diffuſing its rays, or ſound 
awaken rapture without departing from 
the body that produces it: there muſt be a 
yielding and a recipient power. Now 
| theſe charming ſenſations, theſe blooming. 


flowers that e de theſe delicious ſtreams 5 


that water the gloomy vale of life, are 


given us by the parent of all good; ; and can 
we ſuppoſe that theſe are given us in vain? 


* EG. OD ftitutions ; : 


Such affections are not merely the growth 
of habit; ;- but are interwoven. in our con- 


Bur 


. EN in. 80 


| ſtitutlons; Sis of brad only d rect 
them to individual objects; they muſt, hows 


ever, diyerge and fix: themſelves: ſome- 
Where, /Theſe ſeem to connect the World 


of ſouls with this earthly ſcene. . Theſe 


grateful recollections appear to keep up a 
kind of intercourſe between the living and 
the dead; and though: the body may diſs, 
oe: the ſpiritual ace ne of minds, 
in a a meaſure, if not Wender e 4 


hs fach 1 notions the N e = 


Providence ſeems here to encourage the 


hope of re- union. If we could even bear 
the thought of annihilation, as à ſta 


reſt from poſitive pain; yet how can we 


endure the thought of for ever ſurrendering: 
theſe poſitive: joys? Who can ge down to- 
the graye without diſtraction at the idea of 


for ever parting from beloved friends? And 


what is the only medicine which ſaves 
grief from madneſs, when we weep over 


the tomb of departed relatives; „ but the 
Sothing expectation that they are not gone 
for ever ? HE oy diffrafted N cons. 


* 
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02 le Hopes: of. Religion, * 
gd a to the grave the tender infant, the 
auarling of her affections, What hope |. 
ſerves her from delirium? What can re- 
cConcile her to life; but the reflection that 
ſhe gives it into the boſom of the betten 
parent of all; the father of che fatherleſs, 
Who wall * return it to her with ful: 
neſs of joy? Let her go to the ſpecula- 
tive framers of ſyſtem, and ſee what com- 
Lu fort they can afford. When the tender 
+ - _ wife or affeQtionate huſband are torn aſun- 
der, and the luer cord of. life is broken®,. 
KH what ſhall conſole them but the hope of a 
0 glorious reſurrection? When the dutiful 
e child, who has been the comfort of age, 
bids a laſt farewell to thoſe who gave him 
life and ſupport; when the dying father“ 
looks around his ſick chamber, and eyes 
his numerous and weeping children, while 
the. laſt drop of blood, which flows: from 
his heart, bleeds for them, and 3 „ 
look turns toward them, what other voice 
can conſole him and them, than that 1 
ſays, I am the reſurrection and the life : l. 
that believeth in me, though he Were dead, 5 
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yot ſlall he IVEY And whoſoever liveth, 1 
belicuetl in me, ſhall never die u. And when 
ve view a lifeleſs body, can we believe that 
to be the whole man? Is it poffible to 
conceive” that the mind, which fo ee 
ied; is no more? That the lively 
| "Sides e animated, andi through the 
eye ſpoke fuperior intelligence, ſhould be, 7 
altogether loſt? Can we conceive. that 
thoſe, whoſe conſummate wiſdom” has 
aſtoniſhed; and whoſe eloquence has charm- 
ed us, are; when arreſted. by the Hand .of 
death, totally ſunk into oblivion? Above 
all, can we ſuppoſe that the great Being 
annihilates virti 
of the natural world, While it teaches us 
to prepare for death, gives us the hope of 
reſtoration. For ſtrictly, nature does not 
die; it only changes its ſtate. The vege- 
table periſhes and becomes ſoil; the ſoil 
again produces the vegetable. Even the 
jnſect that crawls awhile on earth, like its 
fellow reptile, man, ſinks into a ſleepy 
tomb; but burſts forth in all the nen, | 
PE: emblematic reſurrection. 
How 


2 John-xi- 254 26: 


e? Even the diſſolution 
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How de Jlorable then would the 1 51 of | 


ute be without theſe lively hopes 
out the conſolation of religion, all ed 


be a barren and dreury waſte ! We ſhould 
f be cottipeliee to fly from reflection. The 


walk would be comfortleſs ; and 


contemplation, t the uſual channel of gom- 
- munication between man' and his Maker, 
his higheſt and nokleſt gratification, would 


be cheerleſs. When the ſoul ſunk with 


affliction, it would not know where to fly 
for conſolation. Prayer, the miniſtering 5 


angel and meſſenger between this world 


and the world of fpirits, would be void of. 


all its fervour; and the ſoul 
ay. ag the 185 c aa of e f 
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overwhelm life, if religion could poſſibly be 


annihilated! | What A torrent 'of - crimes 


would ſoon deform the moral world; a 


deluge which might leave none righteous 


to re- people the deſert” earth! What can 


preſerve youth from early deſtruction, but 


motives of religion ? what can preſerve the 
4 5 | order 


would never 5 
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14 N the Wia . imagine the dreadfale- 
effes, which would ariſe from the neglect 
of ſtated and public worſhip. This is the, 

great reſtorer of the ſoul. When the de- 
Infive world begins to gain a dangerous ad- 
vantage Over us, the duties of the Sunday. 9 
come happily in to recall our wandering 
affections. All the intercourſe between 
man and his Maker, is of an abſtracted 
nature; and we can no more preſerve our 
friendſhip with God, without prayer ad- 
dreſſed to him, than we can keep the 
flame of earthly friendſhip alive. without 
communication. I know, of no earthly 
ſatisfaction” more animating, and at the 
fame time more compoling to the mind, 5 
than the unanimgus GR Cs a lags 5 
con e | 590 


— 
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Ar may eee be id, that e philoſophy. 
can teach men all theſe expectations; and. 


5 wur in the idem world natural religion | 
did 
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did ſo. But can it confirm theſe hojies, or 
give them more than a moral probability) ?) 

5 e It can ereate deſires, but not ſatisfy , 

Thoſe who follow the airy ſyſtems 

+ ap coat wiſdom, are like the Iſra- 

elites” in the defert. Every ſtep encreaſes 


thirſt; but a miracle alone can opon to 


them the well of life. Let us then next 


/obſerve; what appears to be the ſuperiority 


ol the chriſtian {heme over oy eee 5 


Fr RST, weir may. R the Goblins con- 
Fe of the divine nature, which the 
chriſtian religion forms. The gentile philo- 


ſophers had, indeed, made eontideeublis ad- 


vances in this ſubject; inſtructed by the T 


voice of nature, and aſſiſted, probably, by 

the writings of the Jewith prophets; but 
both were Fine when placed in com- 
pariſon with the doctrines of the goſpel. 


There we have all the perfections of the 


Deity brought as near to human ſight, and 


rendered as clear to human apprehenſion, 


as our limited capacities will admit. But 
1 whilſt 


8 * 
's * 


* 


g us et enge 


5 bare eee very inferior conceptions 
oodneſs. * bas OY: attribute, to - 
the character of — . eee nt 
In the goſpel ſcheme continnally inculeat- 
ed, and placed conſpicuouſly before us. 
Here he is made not only the univerſa 
parent, but the more immediate friend f 
mankind. An union is formed of the moſt 
intereſting nature. We are taught that he 
is not only omnipreſent, but | infinitely 
united with all who love him. God dwel- | 
leth with us. We are one wth um, and he 
with us. The poor gentile might con- 
ceive a reverence for his Maker; he might | 
hope that God cared for him. He might. 


conceive that he had a father above: juſt 


as the ſpurious offspring pines to diſcover 


his earthly parents, and flatters himſelf, 
among theſe ſcenes of affſiction, that ſome 


tender boſom poſſibly may own him. He 
longs to ſhare the dear affection that exiſts 
between thoſe who openly regard their 


children ; ; 
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_ #eliance of hope. The chriſtian ae . 

his father to dwell in heaven; for the fon 
has revealed him. His Redeemer, who 1 
as in the boſom. of the hi heſt, hes taught V 
him that he has a parent in heaven, and that 
he loveth his own. Animating and lefty 4s 


2! The veil which i 


ws” 


0 ignorance has in- 
tterpoſed between God and man, and which 
nature could not burſt, is rent aſunder. 
I !be regions which. lie beyond the dark- 
neſs of the grave, are en to his view: 
and while yet impriſoned in the fleth, he 
* een into the d of heavens. | 


TO Tana: is then in ihe 3 . 1 
vital union between the Creator: and the 
creature : a principle of action ariſing from 

mutual affection. This is not to be under- 

ſtood in the mne of enthuſiaſm. 

But doubtleſs it is a more invigorating =» 

principle to be aſſured, that the Almighty _ 

careth for us; and that none of our virtues 1 

are unregarded by him. The love that g - 1s "0 A 

we ought to entertain of God is peculiar »* | | 


to chriſtianity; d Was unknbew to = 

A world. They knew ot whether 

the Higheſt regarded them. They fearel 
his power and vengeance; but they dared . 
not aſpire to hat friendſhip, which / the 


8 45 952 


. 30 e cannot 5 hw . Ty e #4 1 PEW, 1112 ; 
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* the ks of. hls bestben wol, 
was not perfect, nor the divine will clear „ 
them, actions deficient in motive could not 
be performed with equal energy The 
chriſtian poſſeſſes an expreſs: deſinition of 
1 thoſe laws, which are a rule of life; and | 
1 while his own duty is explicit, the promiſess 
ad of his Creator are poſitive and intelligible. 
The religion of Chriſt eſtabliſhes; in this 
world; a kingdom of righteouſneſs/ The 
12 | gs of our nature commences on 
| ceaarth. The ſeeds of virtue are indeed 
fown among thorns, and on barren ſoit; _ 
but the fruit ripens in the regions of eternal 
1 Fpring. Fhere is one point of view. 
which deſerves moſt ſerious attention, 8 
which the power of the chriſtian religion 
SS. 5 moſt conſpicuous. | 1 9 all complain | 
„ A TO. bitterly, 


F 
To 
: 


\ 


"ty of the miiſeries of life; nor are our 
complaints unreaſonable. Though matiy 


oF evils are of our own creating. many are the 


effects of the conſtitution of things. They 
are therefore of the appouit 


bointment, and lingering ſickneſs, are often 
the lot apportioned us. The apparent 
© unequal diſtribution of temporal things, 


which is undeniably of divine appointment, | 
is one of the moſt frequent cauſes of vexa- 
tion. The intoxicated child of vanity, ſur- 


rounded with the bleſſings of life, gay from 


health, elate from proſperity, and lulled by 


the dreams of flattery and fancy, finds tem- 
Porary ſupport in thoſe ſeducing objects; he 


Cares not for God. But to what Cednfolatiba 5 
| ſhall the wretched and depreſſed child of 


affliction fly for ſupport ? Where ſhall thoſe 


| ſeek it, who waſte in a miſerable exiſtence, 


year after year, on the bed of lingering ſick- 
_ neſs; on whom noday ſhines cheerfulneſs; no 


breeze brings health? Where ſhall they fly for 


- conſolation, who are denied all the bleflings 
he TOES and who pine under unmerited 


. F ſufferings! R 


* 


5 the Ee of Nane | La 5 


nent of God. 7 
Man is born to trouble. Poverty, diſap- 


n * * N 0 *. 11. 


| fufferings? 5 ſuch go. to. the deiſt, and 
alk him, what he han: to. beſtow. He has 
* nothing to offer, but vague and uncertain 


hopes, beaming amid a cloud. of doubts and 


555 apprehenſions zor indiſtinctiyviewed through © 
a miſt of ſpeculative ſyſtems. Go to the 
a goſpel, and behold the ſun of righteouſneſs : 
| arifing with healing on his wings; behold 


the day ſpring from on high; then hear: 


Come unto me, all ye that, labour, _s are 
heguy laden, and I wil give gau Teſti =p 


— 


| IxRxFTECTUAL i is the copfolation. which 
the philoſopher has to give: the dignity of 
fortitude, the. duty, of fubmifion. Will theſe 


_ eaſe the paroxyſins of Pain, or ſoften the 


{f 


rage of fever? ? Theſe are words ſoothing. to 


oppoſes che F of W 3 to the tor 


. ates 
1 4 Mat: Xl; . 


fancy, and uſeful in their ſeaſons ; but to 
the ear of ſickneſs they are a founding. | 
braſs and a tinkling cymbal. The chriſtian, - 
is told that his afflictions are trials. of. his. 1 
patience, and that on many occaſions. they, 
are poſitive. good. This we cannot, deny. . 
Thus to the periſhing pleaſures of life, he 


LEIGH 6 es 
: r 


Wo the Elen s We; | 5 67 
tards of pain, he can oppoſe immortal] joy. 


It may be urged, that falſe ſyſtems of reli- 
gion have inſpired men with enthuſiaſm, 


and taught them to ſuffer with heroiſm. 


But does this leſſen the confidence of the 


chriſtian, if he builds his hope on a rock, 
which to others are vain, becauſe they build 
on a foundation of cn 18 


| Non are "the wunde ee 57 the 
deiſt ſufficient motives to duty. The grand 


movers of the human mind, are the love of 
intereſt and the love of pleaſure. What is 
the dignity of moral character, or the ſelf. 
approving reflection of a good action to 
him, who' cares not for others? And who | 


Lan be at once, in his own eſtimation, 6 


happy and great by a ſummary proceſs; by 
an immediate violation of every principle 
. rectitude and morality? Such will think 
that they are giving up ſolid advantage for 
ſpeculative ſhadows. Will the plunderer of 
provinces, or the oppreſſor of millions, the 


ſpoiler of the public, or the proud barterer 


of ants Taye, relinquiſh his ENTS dealings 
1;ͤͤ 


* 


— 


F 
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for the i imaginary pleaſures of virtue? No. 


To preſent intereſt we muſt oppoſe one that 
is eternal. We muſt ſhew man that he 


is accountable to a ſuperior Being; and 
that he will ſeverely anſwer for all his 
thoughts and his works. We muſt ſay. to 
him in the language of ſeripture: wall in 
the ways of thine heart, and in the light of | 
tine eyes; go on, but know, that for all theſe 


1 God 1 80 . ok unto One Ge 


A N a aa; we anne 9 our beſt 
Bot ate if in this life we have not hope in 
. Chriſt, we are of all men the moſt miſera- 
ble. We can no more go backward in our 
future expectations, lian we can in our 


. preſent poſſeſſions. - The hope of futurity 


is progreſſive. Intellectual expectations 


are like thoſe that are temporal. We may 
be in worldly affairs content with a little, 
but if we have much, leſs will not ſatisfy 
us.. In our future views it is exactly ſimi- 
lar. We have been taught the promiſes of 
chriſtianity. We have been influenced by 
theſe animating expectations. We have 


; anticipated 
1 Eccleſiaftes xi. 9. 


On FR Haget of Rabin 0 69 


anticipated j joys which are more than ima- 

ginary; and to us the conſolations of the 1 

deiſt are poor and inſipid. Me are able ib WE 

give a reaſon of the hope that i is in'us, and - 
we truſt, that neither peril, nor the fword,. 

neither tribulation or fear, neither life or death, | | 
fall be able to ſe parate us from rhe love that 5 97 


| Fs in e 1 1 „ 
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MW: 1 is difficult to affign a reaſon hp men £0 +. 
| ſhould be averſe to the goſpel ſcheme ; un- 55 ö 
leſs it ariſes from the oppoſition which theii t: 
paſſions and their appetites there meet. But „ f 
to the ſyſtem of morality, which it pro-; ĩðĩ?iV J 
poſes, it ivlmpoſſible for diſpaſſionate reaſnnnen Ln 
to object. Men, indeed, do not there fine . 
any thing to encourage or to- flatter their „ 
preſent intereſts; to fool or pamper thoſe 
appetites which they have in common with ; 
the brute. The chriſtian ſcheme is in it- 
ſelf at once pure and perfective of the hu- I 
man character. It is ſimple and fubliins;7 ? 
But we muſt look for it in its primitive Tg 
| Nate; not as it is found, diſtorted by nar- 
row e or diſguiſed by ſordid intereſt; 
| 7” 3 . 008 


£ 
GE To — 7. Ur F 
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not, as it too often is, mixed rich the 10 
ſions and temporal intereſts. of deſigning 
men, and made the inſtruments of worldly 
ambition; coloured by human avarice, and 
cloathed in incongruous ſplendour... We 
muſt view it as taught by him, who de- 
5 clared : that his. Ling aum Was not of this 
World. Men have ſet up an intereſt 1 in op⸗ 
| poſition. to chriſtianity, and therefore its 
influence has been leſs general. Nor can 


it univerſally prevail, till the falſe maxima 


derived from gentile ſuperſtition, or the 
practices of barbarous ages, till falſe princi- 


ples are eradicated, and better modes of edu- 


cation are eſtabliſhed; till faſhion and earthly. 
pride ſhall ſubmit to the i ſtruction 


wiſdom that is from above. While dhe i in- 
ſtitutions and the practices of ſociety diſ- 
courage the virtues of chriſtianity ; whik 

infancy.is taught to liſp ſentiments, and to 
purſue objects diametrically oppoſite to the 
words. of truth, it cannot be expect dat 


? vaclouded luſtre. 5 


* 


'S 


* 
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e 0 Sbefüde, vou have vüllertaken the 


Alber of your country, againſt a foe am- . 
Hitious and intoxicated with! ſucceſs. You - 


are deſirous t6 maintaitr the valuable Privi- 


lege of national independence; and to 


ſupport the conftitution eſtabliſhed at the 


revolütion, which ſecured the ſucceſſion of > 


our preſent Sovereign to the throne of theſe 
kingdoms; a conſtitution cohliſting of King, 
Lords, and Commons. Whatever temps- 


rary modifications exiſting. circumſtances. 
may have produced, I ſhall leave to the po- 


litician to determine, I have only to ad- 
Areſs you in the character of your 5 
teacher; and to ſhew you how you ma) 


beſt preſerve thoſe objects which are hearth ; 


your hearts; the tranquillity, the good order 


of ſociety, and the invaluable a. of 


| Pate . ; 


\Tave: feligieir bonfifts i in an Heart de- 
856 to God, and a life of holinels, | It is 
not the ſlave of ſect or party. It is not ſub- 

ſervient to worldly intereſts, x nor baſely fub- 5 


wiffve to the reigning hiv anon of the day. 
F. 1 5 Its 


N 


322 #EAMON I, 1 


Its object! 18 e and unalterable richte i 


ouſneſß. It does not, in compliance with _ 
| frivolous faſhion, give half the day to devo- 
tion, and the other half to thaughtleſs 
levity. It does not conſiſt in the offering f 
the lips; in a ſet of enthuſiaſtic. e of 
- little meaning, and an heart full of ſpiritual 
pride ; but it is at once fincere and. ardent. 
God hath fhewed thee, O man, what 1 15 gad, 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
45 ſuſily, and 10 love mercy, and walk nd 
2 APE thy God? * 


5 T0 preſerve ie you Eh be 1 
and aſſiduous in the diſcharge of all your 
religious duties. If there was ever a time 
that called on man to walk ſoberly and 
godlily, it is the preſent; when impiety 
rears its head boldly ; ; when war, the peſ- 
tilence of man's creation, not only fills the 
world with diſtreſs, which no language 


can paint; but by its natural effects, ra, 
pidly corrupts the morals of ſociety. . 


you feel ſhocked at the guilt of the enemy, 
do you endeavour to. | recommend Fer 
. | elves 


15 


4 
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filves to the favour of the Almighty, by 8 

more than ordinary attention to the duties | "I 
which he enjoins you; or righteouſneſs w-. 
- alteth a nation, and them that e me, bd | . 
1 e 11 5 the Lond LIVE 5 
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ces outs be baſs: of fatter you 5 40 V 
a5 be confeſſed that there is in this nas 6 
tion an indolent diſregard of the duties f 


religion. Even with many of us, half on — 4 
of the ſabbath is attended to-. While we 360 


lament its total diſcountenance elſewhere 
let ours be à day of ſolemnity and reflec 
tion, With thoſe we condemn, it ever was 
in part pompous form, and in part frivos =» 
_ . Jous gaiety. Let us obſerve it as becomes pe 
the ſervants of Chriſt. This would be to 1 
prevent a diſpoſition to tumult or eonfu- 
fion. A ſtrict obſervance of the ſabbath, 
both in towns and in rural ſituations, has 
the beſt effect on the morals and good or- 
der of ſociety. There is ſcarcely a victim 
of juſtice brought to execution, who. does . 
not confeſs that his crimes firſt began by a 5 
breach of the abbath. Now confider the 


. 


. 


— 
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happy effects which a more ſerious con- 
duct would produce on the riſing genera- 
tion: of that you muſt be convinced, and 
if convinced, this is a ſeaſon to act; an 
| awful, an eventful ſeaſon. I call on you, 
5 therefore, as parents who love your chil- 
gdren, as maſters who with. the regulation 
355 of your families; I call on thoſe whoſe 
| EO: more elevated ſtations in life ſet them az 
5 bights on a fill; I call on all, who would be 
wiſe unto ſalvation, to become good exam · 
1 ples to the world around. F or ſo is the 
| Will of God, fiat with well doing ye may put 
io filence the gnorance of fooliſh men : fen „ 
| e and not uſing your liberty for a cloke of mali. 
| | ciouſneſs, but as the ſervants of God. Honour 
all men. Love the brotherhood, Fear my 


HUUJaonour the. Vg. 


— oat 23 yr 
! * 
: 


= 


. is not the ſuperiority of e our fleets, 
'decifive as that on all occaſions is found; 
but it is the favour of God that muſt pre- 
ſerve us. It is to that we muſt look up 
for the return of the moſt invaluable bleſ- 
|  - king for which we all ardently pant; the 
5 dren | e x 


on the Eper if Religion. ” 
| bleſſing of Peace. Whether he will vouch- 
ſafe to continue his protection to us, in this 
world, is known only to himſelf; but of 
this you may be aſſured, that your reward 
will be certain in everlaſting habitatians, 
1 1s bre of the primitive martyr 
Polycarp, that when brought to torture and 
death, he was urged to forſake and deny 
Chriſt. The able father, bent with 
| age and infirmity, made this noble reply, 
—“ Fourſcore and fix years I have ſerved 
1 « him, and received only good from him, 
* How then ſhall I now deny my 9 and 
6 my Saviour!“ 8 


IMITATE then his great example. If 
there is goodneſs, if there is mercy with 
God, and that there is every. day, every 
hour muſt convince you; then he will re- 


ward you in a better ſtate. Finally, 
| brethren, therefore be ye fteadfa aft, be ye im- 
moveable, always abaunding in the work of 
the Lord, for as much as ye know that your 
labour 7 in the Lord 8 not be in vain. 
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| Let 110 corirups 1 communication proceed out of 98 
your mouth, but rather that which i 7 _ | 


to 4. uſe 15 edi Hias. 


H E caution e in hs text 


p is of conſiderable i importance; ; becauſe 
; it tends to the correction of a ſpecies of - 


miſconduct by which morals are feriouſly 


injured, but which commonly ariſes from 


inconſideration. There is no ſtate of mind 
more dangerous than that which indulges 
in evil; 
ſibility to its conſequences. The ſinner, 


who purſues a courſe of guilt with a con- 
viction of his error, may be terrified into 


repentance, from the apprehenſion of a 


fudden * or r reclaimed by the more 
© gras 


? wither from indifference or inſen- 


an. 
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gentle means of perſuaſion. But who hall 


"reſtore thoſe, Who are blind to their own = 7 
defects? Who ſhall teach thoſe who are 


reſolved to rece ive no inſtru ction ? 


en LEY 


Tak 1 os os 1 is, 1 | 


. ſhould avoid all unbecoming converſation: 


In this injunction we muſt comprehend | 


_ 
j 


not only evib ſpeaking in general, but that 
vantoimefs which is too often indulged by 


perſons from whoſe age or characters more 


ſeriouſneſs might be expected. Such con- 
verſation is generally unguarded, becauſe 


its effects: are not immediately perceived. 


But if we Could view all its: conſequences 


| fully diſplayedꝭ it would be alarming, bes 
cauſa we ſhould then perceive the train of 


exile With which it is pregnant. It is, per- 
baps, more dangerous for young perſons 
to; haar one grave character © diſcourſe of 
vice with lævity, than to be ſpectators of 
the moſt groſs actions. Sin diſguſts and 


diſcovers. its own deformity: by open prac- 


tices, but imperceptibly wins the heart, 


when ieee yp thoſe whoſe fitua= 


tion . 


© 1 * Sande . C onverfation 
tion calls on them to expoſe it as an object 


of deteſtation. We can eaſily be perſuaded 
to love that which we ſee others whom we 5 
reverence, do not hate. Some crimes are ; 


" dreadful in themſelves, from the natural 
and immediate horror which attends them, 4 
and from the immediate effects they pro- 0 
duce: but there are others accompanied i 
with leſs apparent evil, but which are no 
leſs pernicious. We are told of poiſons * * 
which kill by a lingering proceſs, and are 
| therefore formidable from the tardineſs of 
1 their effects. This is the kind of poiſon 
which improper converſation adminiſters, - 
and which produces lingering diſeaſe in the | | 
mind. An angry man may rob another of | | * 
life, and in the madneſs of paſſion perpe- | 
trate deeds of which cooler reaſon is alto- 
gether incapable ; but would ſhudder” at 
the thought of deliberate torture. The 


evil tendency of impure writings muſt be 

obvious to every mind. One miſchievous Boe 

treatiſe : will cauſe infinite corruption, and 
will be more fatal, becauſe it will morally = 
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_ not: ls of the temporal Siva di of ite, 
” but of the glorious enjoyments propoſed to 
a future ſtate. If in the diſtribution of 
equ al juſtice hereafter, there are degrees of - 
puniſhment deſtined for proportionate de- * 
grees of guilt, what accumulated miſery. .. 
muſt fall on that wretch, who to indulge 
his on imaginary wit, or gratify his own 4 
'- wanton imagination, ſpreads. the poifori of 
immorality or irreligion at leiſure? Sits 5 g 


ddown to corrupt poſterity, to inflame the = |: 


paſſions, and vitiate the principles of be: 
ings yet unborn? Who not content witn 
wallowing in the mire of his own depra- 
vity, but deſirous of defiling the Howing: | cs 
ſtreams of future life! 33 i og Þ- 
* 4 | : % , 
Ar this idea your minds uſt be affedied 


with more than common indignation. Yet: 

ſuch in a conſiderable degree is the guilt of - oY 

him Who indulges in the 1 1 85 of wanton „ 

converſation. We complain in the preſent | 
age, of the premature freedom of youth; 4 

vet the licentiouſneſs of the young is, in a 

great meaſure, to be attributed to che indiſ- 


eretion of their elders. 1 
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Ar is à favourite ſentiment, ſupported by | 
common practice, to recommend the early 8 
8 ® introduction of young perſons into the 
world; that is, into mixed ſocieties, where, 
5 frequently, little can be learned, that is 
7 2 + Valuable; and where all that they have to 
ike 2 acquire may be eaſily attained by the 
meaneſt capacity; where they probably 
13 be * ſee age without diſcretion, manhood de- 
1 by childiſh wantonneſs, recitals of 
* a, 23 the moſt flagrant inſtances of immorality 
ÞV - received with a ſmile of indecorous appro- 
| bation; unbecoming converſation, ſupply- 
ning the place of wifdein; and too often re- 
- | - - ligion, the deareſt, the firſt, and the laſt 
.. - hopeof man, made the ſubject of unmeaning 
mirth, ſcoffed at by fools, and inſulted by 
prophaneneſs. Such is the picture, not ex- 
aggerated, of thoſe mixed ſocieties, to which 
we are abfurdly ambitious of introducing 
our inexperienced children. In theſe it. 
ſeldom happens, that the many can be wiſe, 
175 for the majority are neceſſarily inferior in 
| _, underftanding; too often abſurdity and | 


* 
noiſy emptineſs prevail. The trivial cere- | 
. „% So | monies 
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Suard againſt this miſconduct towards our | 


| monies. of public life are eaſily liese! - 
but at any rate, to attain them, we ought. 
not to endanger the purity. of youth. In 
the beſt company, too frequently, indiſcre-" 
tion gives looſe to ſentiments which ought 


not to ſhock the ears of yet uncontaminated == 


\ ; 


innocence. Is not too often the mirth of 
conviviality, impurity or prophaneneſs ? POS 
- Impurity, which would be the diſgrace df 
childhood; and levity, which CE all £7 
dignity 0 manhood ? NS Es a 


1 do not mean Bere moroſely to inveig 
againſt the exhilarating misth of inoffenſive 
| ſociety ; but to warn you againſt the intro- 
duction of children into that ſocial freedom 
which incautiouſly indulges 1 in indefenſible 
levity. Mixed ſociety has too much of 


this; and a word careleſsly dropped is too 


often cheriſhed and rooted in young minds. 
If we would be at the pains of recollection, | 


we ſhould, perhaps, remember that ſome of 


our early errors were ſanctioned by the in- 
diſcreet language of parents. Let us then 
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8 wn #offiprin &; for to ſpeak of vice with any 
ting like approbation, is to give children 
a licence to commit it. On ch occaſions 
their diſcernment is indeed too quick and 
they will be ready to conclude, that we 
ſecretly approve that which we are not 
accuſtomed to receive with abhotrence.” EY 
" Wat ay | lags that ſupports views, or. 
maintains religion, but the reverence of the 7 
-,, - wiſe? Efface all ſerious immpreſſions, and 
wWbat ſecurity will you have for the morals 
of youth? Reflect on this, and conſider 
that every encouragement, however ttivial, 
| which is given to vice, in a certain degree 
| promotes its progreſs; and you muſt con- 
demn the thoughtleſs gaiety which ſurpaſſes - 
the bounds of propriety. And if you enter- _ 
tain a true affection for your children, if you 
regard the order, the tranquillity, or the 
happineſs of ſociety, you will be careful to 
avoid every occaſion which may tend to de- 
| moliſh the "_ fences of regularity. | 


Tas fatiafadtion which W wile From 
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the indul gence of an idle conceit, is too 
inconfiderable to be put in competition with 


84 2 8 o N iv. 


the fatal conſequences which may ariſe from _ 


- 2 


the gorruption of innocence. The applauſe * 
which 1s to be gained by a moſt deſpicable 


ſpecies of wit, is too poor to reward us for 


the guilt of having been inſtrumental to de- 
pravity. He muſt be loſt indeed, who poſ- 


ſeſſes the low ambition of acquiring ap- 
plauſe at the expence of virtue. I muſt 


add, that the omniſcience of God will re- 
cord every impure thought; and that for 
every idle word men ſhall be called to an 
impartial and ſtrict e 


Turns a l exiſts in young minds, 


= unleſs debauched by vicious companions, an 


engaging modeſty, which may be conkidered 
as the ſtrongeſt preventive againſt corrup= 
tion. To preſerve this, is of the higheſt * 

importance to their future conduct and 


eee in life. No one poſſeſſed of 
ſenſibility, no one who entertains a reſpect 


for virtue, or a regard for the welfare of 
bis fellow creatures, would voluntarily de- 
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prive then of this natural and powerful 
Protection; for there is no more wakeful 
ſentinel againſt the approach of vice, than 
purity of ſentiment; and where young 
perſons have been well educated, conſe- 
quently poſſeſs virtuous inclinations, they 
| hear the alarm of guilt, and perceive ats 
approach with a ſenſible apprehenſion. 
There is no period fo virtuous as that of un- 
corrupted youth; for it is the intercourſe 
of the world which deſtroys imperceptibly 
our mental delicacy. From chaſtity of 
+ ſoul the foul aſperſions of vice are repelled, 
like the drops of the cloud from certain 
vegetables, becauſe there is no principle of 
adheſion: But to purſue the ſimile, repeti- 
tion produces mutual attraction. The con- 
tagion of bad example operates on power- 
ful paſſions; as theſe are indulged, the nice 
edge of delicate ſentiment is blunted, From 
this cauſe, too many are the examples of 
early good conduct terminating in ſhameful - 
and depraved old age. Vice or virtue de- 
pends on opinion. That opinion is found- 
ed either on the laws of God, or the ſug- 
3 geſtions 
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lives of reaſon, on the moral ſenſe, or x 
fear of- worldly cenſure. In the moment 
that virtue is diſcouraged, or vice counte- 
nanced with indulgence, the one lofes its 
_ deformity, and the e reſpect. All 
diſtinction ceaſes. The boundaries of mo- 
rality grow indefinite, and confuſion, the 
moſt fatal confuſion, enſues. The levity ' 
of the preſent age, which gilds crimes with 
ſplendid titles, or colours them with the 
ſoft tints of politeneſs, is highly dangerous 
to the intereſt of religion; and there is no 
doubt, but that virtue would be more gene- 
rally practiſed, if it was more generally 
honoured; if wickedneſs was more openly 
diſcountenanced. Can youth be expected 
to perſevere in the toilſome paths of recti- 


tude, when maturity ſhews them an exkam- 


ple of profligacy? Compliments it with 


the ſmile of approbation, and lights the 


_ dark and ſhameful retreats of vice with the . 
torch of e 


Bur though no one can readily be fu 5 
| potted, and few it is to be hoped can be 
8 _ capable 


* 
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e of entertaining a ſerious def 1\to 
corrupt the advancing generation; yet qc 
one who offends the- conſcious ears of jus 

venile innocence with indecent or unproi- 
table converſation, is in ſome meaſure 

acceſſary to ſuch a deſign. And miſerably 

deſtitute of virtue and good ſenſe muſt that 
man be, who willingly or careleſsly offends 
in this way, and ſacrifices good morals, and 
forfeits the dignity of diſcretion, to the mo- 
mentary and Dan applayic of a a 


jon. 


7 bote confencel the i of NO 
3 text to one ſpeci ies of corrupt communica» 
tion, principally; becauſe we have too fre- 
quent inſtances of this error in the inter- 
courſe of life. Too many who are qualifi- 
ed ſor more dignified converfation, waſte 
their talents in ſuch low purſuits ; too many, 
who have no real pretenſions to wit, en- 
deavour to diſguiſe their deficiency in ob- 
ſcenity ; an artifice at once weak and mean. 
For this is a ſort of converſation in which 
the meaneſt capacities may equal the moſt 
64 accompliſhed 3 : 


P | 


= \ 
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| ited: ; in which the accomplifhed 
undoubtedly bring themſelves down to the 


loweſt level; in which the moſt worthleſs 5 


can moſt excel, and in which every charac- 
ter muſt at once loſe its eue and 
: credit, 7 | 


Bur the 1 of indulging ot | 
communication is not confined to the effect 
| it may produce on others. It is fatal in it- 
ſelf. Since he Who 18 occaſionally, may 
very eaſily become habitually diſſolute. 
The tranſition is imperceptible from im- 
purity of imagination. to licentiouſneſs of 
action. The moſt coarſe conceptions be- 
come familiar, by being entertained; and 
we are too. often and to aſſimilate our 
minds to ideas which were at firſt diſguſt- 
ing, as we learn to endure companions, 
who were at an early acquaintance odious. 


The mind may be gradually accommoe | 


dated to depravity, as the eye is to dark- 
neſs. In a word, he who ſuffers his mind 
to be habituated to obſcenity, will ſoon be 
aſtoniſhed to find that he is in reality what 
on on Oe FE ho 


e. is 2 corr rrupt ce. 839 


” Ar had conceived himſelf to be only in 
| ſport; and no man can be corrupted till 
the delicacy of his principles is deſtroyed. 
Vice ſhould ever be an object of deteſta- 
tion; not to oppoſe it openly is negative 
approbation, He cannot entertain a pro- 
per abhorrence of ſin who can ſpeak of it 
without cenſure. There is a diſtinction to 
be made between vice and vicious perſons. 
To ſpeak of the latter with compaſſion is 


at once chriſtian like and reaſonable. But 


though we ought to pity the frailty of hu- 
man nature, we ſhould be extremely cau- 
tious not to ſanction the error which en- 
_ ereaſes imperfection. We naturally com- 
miſerate the diſeaſed ; but prudence and 
humanity induce us to take every meaſure 


to prevent others from infection. Vice is 


a moral peſtilence; and it is the duty of 
every man to endeavour to obviate conta» 
en i 8 


'F 


"Ab men; irbecorztes us a0 ſupport ſome ' 

dignity of character; as chriſtians we are 
5 invited by the moſt animating and pure 
. 7 


zo 1 N ON M 


. precept to a life of et We are ex- | 
horted to be ſhining lights before men, that 
they may ſee our good works ; that they Z 
may be incited by the ſtrength of example, 
a'moſt powerful operator, to the imitation 
of fimilar virtues. Our religion i is the great 

light which is to illumine the world, and 
we are like poliſhed ſurfaces, to reflect its 
beams, and add to its power. But if nien 
love darkneſs rather than light, (in the em- 
phatic language of ſcripture) heir deeds 5 
w1ll be evil *, For the profeſſors of an holy 5 
religion, a ſyſtem of purity and rightepuſ- 
neſs, ro indulge themſelves in low and un- 
profitable licentiouſneſs, is not this to of- 
fend the God of holineſs without excuſe? 
Wantonly to incur the condemnation de- 
nounced againſt ſin, for a gratification 

which 1s ont with the purity of a 
chriſtian, and beneath the dignity of a 
reaſonable being. One great diſtinction 
between the Chriſtian religion and Pagan 
manners, ariſes from the ſuperior purity of 
the former. It is therefore that the apoſtle. 
_ taps to the e Let neter Hlili- 
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ſs, nor fooliſh jeſting, which are not conveni- 
ent, once be named among you *, For ve 
dere ſometimes darkneſs, but now, are you light 
in the Lord f. And again, that you put on 
the new man, which after God is created in 
righteouſneſs and true holmeſs}. It is difficult 
to ſay whether he is moſt an object of pity 
or contempt, who ſo fooliſhly offends 
againſt the laws of decency. And it is moſt 
Lateral to hear, what too often is heard, 
even debilitated age indulging in the wan- 
tonneſs of youth; ; to ſee experience without 
virtue, and grey hairs without wiſdom. 
If any man was ſeriouſly to reflect how 
much real conſequence he loſes by licen- 


tious converſation, he would bluſh at his 


own ſituation, and no longer aim at the 
paltry ambition of pleaſing the vain and the 
diſſolute, and of becoming lie . 80 


ob 8. 


Lar it be remembered, that ou 120 0 the 55 
abundance of the heart the mouth ſpealetlill, 
and he may therefore: not e be 
: ſuſpected 


. 1 205 v. 8. f Eph. iv. 24, 
85 e v. . Matt, xii. 34 
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Faſpetled of corrupt morals, who indulges 5 
himſelf in wanton converſation. There is 


one ſpecies of careleſsneſs in converſation, 


too frequently indulged, on which I cannot 


omit to animadvert ; the application of paſ· 


fages from the ſcriptures to the light oc» 
currences of the moment. A jeſt eee 8 


ed by a quotation from ſcripture, i is at once 
profane and fooliſh, If you truſt in the 
promiſes of revelation, it is unpardonable ; 
if you do not, it is at leaſt unpardonable not 


to pay reſpect to the tenets of others, who 
may chance to be right, All ſerious ſub- 


jects, by an unhappy iti of improper 


ideas, may loſe the power of impreſſion. 


The moſt forcible paſſages of the ſcriptures 


may be perverted to baſe purpoſes, and no 


more operate on the conſcience, if we are 


accuſtomed to view them only in the falſe 
glare of folly, We may thus trifle with 


eternal happineſs ; we may loſe ourſelves - 
by. our own indiſcretion 3 and add to our 


- condemnation, the aggravated offence of 


being guilty of the deſtruction of others. 


Frux 
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Againf corrupt c . | 9 1 
Every man, however humble, has the 
power of ſpreading or diſcouraging either 


virtue or vice, by ſetting a good or bad ex- 
ample; by checking the evils which he has 


not the power of abſolutely controuling in 


himſelf; or by awakening the goodneſs in 
others which he has yet the reſolution to 
practiſe. This is a ſerious reflection. A 
then you value the happineſs of the pre» 


ſent, or. of future generations, as you are 


convinced of the excellence of virtue and 


the importance of religion, as you eſteem. 
the one, or reverence the other, as you hope 


to enjoy the rewards of purity, ab/?am from 


all appearance of evil x. Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but 
rather that which is good to the uſe of edify-. 
ing f. You will then live inoffenſively to- 
wards your fellow-creatures, and obtain ap- 


probation at once durable and profitable to 


falvation from Him, who underſtands our 


thoughts long before; and who for every 


idle word which tends to encreaſe the de- 
pravity of the world, will e bring 


. 


us into e 


« I Thell. Ve 225 oF Eph, iv. 29. 
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Ix we are inſtruments of guilt in others, 
we muſt merit ſuch a proportion of the 


1 puniſhment» as is adequate to the effect. 


Thus not only he, who is ſeduced, will in- 
cur the anger of heaven, but he, who is the 


engine of ſeduction. Sufficient for our con- 


tion are- our own offences, and God | 
grant that we not add to the um of thems 7 
$6 a fatal ee on Ou 8 
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oN THE PARABLE or THE UNJUST 
STEWARD. 


Lurz, XVI. 8. 


The children of this wah are in het. genera- 


lion wiſer than the children of light. 


HE words of the text are a part of 


a parable which is attended with - 


ſome difficulties. The elucidation of theſe . 
has often been attempted ; but the ſucceſs -. 
of ſuch attempts appears not altogether fa- .. 
tisfactory; and therefore every endeavour . 
of this nature is at once laudable and uſe- 


. 


1 


WA are told, there * Was a certain 


man, © 


5 FR 2 U v. 
man, who had 4 eward; and the ſame wad 


| prot unto him, that he had waſted hi 


good. In conſequence of this accuſa- 


tion, his lord reſolved to diſmiſs him from 
his employment, and demanded an account 
of the ſtewardſhip. By the Phraſe waſts 


ing his goods, we may underſtand a gene- 


ral negligence of the property, or a con- 


ſumption of it for ſome profligate purpoſes; 


That he had not accumulated any private 


fortune, by the ſecretion of part of the 


_ maſter's eſtate, appears from his ſubſequent 


conduct; but had rather waſted it in dif 
ſipation or debauchery, The ſteward, con- 
founded by the ſudden reverſe of his ſitua- 


tion, and willing to ſecure to himſelf att 


aſylum againſt adverſity, as well as means 


of future ſubſiſtence, entered into a conſi- 


deration of the ſteps proper to be. purſued, 
What fhall I do ? ſays he, 10 dig I am unable, 
to beg I am aſhamed*. Luxurious and deli- 
cate habits, the effects of idleneſs, had inca- 
pacitated him for induſtry in general, and 


for manual labour in particular and pride, 


founded on a principle of juſtifiable feeling, 
5 | or 
Luke xvi. 3. 


or of "MRI hag ond #3 


of ſubmitting to the mortification and in- 


numerable inſults to which beggary is. ſub- 
ject—10 beg I am aftamed. But as vitiated 


minds are. not delicate in their choice of 


action, where intereſt is concerned; as vice 


is full of entanglement, it is difficult to 


eſcape the effects of one crime, but by the 

perpetration of a ſecond; and as men had 
rather grow rich by a ſudden effort of art, 
or a violation of rectitude, than by the 


more tedious but more honourable road of 
induſtry, this ſteward reſolved to conciliate 
the favour of the debtors, by another deceit 


to be practiſed on his lord. He accordingly 
ſummoned them to an account, and united 
with them in a fraudulent connivance. 
Theſe baſe actions, we are told, came alſo 


to the knowledge of his lord; and the con- 


text ſays, that he commended. the unjuſt, 
ſteward becauſe he had done wiſely. It ſeems, 
however, rather extraordinary, that ſuch 
circumſtances ſhould produce commenda- 


tion from a perſon who would naturally be. 


e to a greater degree from the 
„„ ee 
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| done inj | | ry 
| tion, the commentators on this ſcripture ſay, 


40 That though the maſter of the ſteward 


word 


9 * R Won wv. 
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W iT this h ec· 


«undoubtedly could not approve the tranſ- 


at action, he yet commended an inſtance 
« of worldly cunning, abſtracted from the 
4 conſideration of his own intereſt. To 


this obſervation is added; That the children 


of this-world are wiſer in their generation than 


the children of light: But what man will 
de ready to applaud an act which injures 
himſelf? What man, however deſigning in 


his own- diſpoſition, will approve of the 
artifice- of 'others, when that artifice is- em- 


ployed againſt himſelf ? And if this lord 
Was an artful and fraudulent man, this very 


diſpoſition would have increaſed his reſent- 
ment; for it muſt ever ſeverely wound 


cunning to be over-reached; and vice is 
too ſelfiſh to commend the contrivance; by 


which it is ſpoiled. But if inſtead of the 


ord we tranſlate World, this difff- 


culty ſeems to be removed; and this may 

be done with no conſiderable violation of 

ths PO for fo ſimilar are the words; 
when | 


NN 
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hen Witten in che N language, that 
the ſlighteſt error of the pen, in an early 


manuſeri ipt, might have produced ambi- 


Suity; ſo flig ht that even 2 ſimple touch 


might have ce it. The paſſage. will then 55 


run chu f And the world commended the un- 
Ji freward, Sc. This aſſuredly is more 

natural. Perſons not immediately inte- | 
reſted, might approve. When not injured 
ourſelves: we are too often careleſs about 

others. The world mi cht unite in cenſure 5 
of the man, though t ey might acknow- 
ledge the dexterity of the contrivance ; yet 
commonly, it mult be confeſſed, we are too 
cool in the cauſe of virtue to beſtow on 
villany the marked ee it 7 
ſerves. 5 | 5 


% 
1 


Sven is the power of riches, that ſacs 
cel8fat diſhoneſty meets too much; encou- 


a 4b 


ragement. That a man ſhould be valued | 


for his riches by thoſe who. reap no ad- 
vantage from them, may ſeem unac- 
countable; yet experience will ſhew 1 
how numerous is the train of wealth; 

VVV 


. 
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5 what e bbw. to he ſenſeleſs etal ; 


how even thoſe, who ought to poſſeſs dig- 
nity of ſentiment, condeſcend to ſtoop to 
it; how the wiſe and the unwiſe, the great 
and low, the proud and the humble, love 
to baſk in the ſunſhine of opulence ; while 


worth, united with poverty, is beheld with 
cColdneſs or ſcorn. Too much countenance, 


therefore, would the world be ready to give 
to ſucceſsful fraud; if not decidedly to. 


commend, yet to ſpeak i in terms too much 


like commendation of dexterity which had 
extricated itſelf from a difficult ſituation. 
We reverence the poſſeſſor of wealth, how- 
ever procured; and though men may loudly 


_ exclaim againſt notorious acts of diſhoneſty, 


yet reſentment is too ſoon forgot, when 
fraud is crowned with ſucceſs, and the per- 
petrators received with abject ſubmiſſion, 
We are at once ridiculouſly proud and con- 
temptibly mean. That this cenſure is not 
ſevere, a ſhort view of life will prove. 


There is a ſtrong inſtance of the fallibility 
of human nature, in the ſenſeleſs devotion 
. an is s paid to > wealth, acquired even by 


Sn, . 
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infamy, « or - poſſeſſed by 5 vicious or hs 5 


75 ſtupid; With this emendation, the fubſe- 
quent remark of our Lord ſeems to coin - 
eide with fingular propriety And the world 


commended, &c. for the children of this. 
world, &c.—an obſervation furely more 


appoſite, when applied to mankind in ge- 


neral, than when given to the lord of the 
Reward, who in the goſpel is diftinguiſhed 


by no peculiar complexion of character. To 


theſe obſervations our Lord adds And I 


Jay unto you, make to yaurſelves friends of the 


mammon of unrig hteouſneſs, that when ye fail 


they may receive you into everlaſting habita- 
trons. The world, fays our bleffed Lord, 
will commend the difhoneft views, and the 
arts of dexterous fraud ; but 1 fay unto you, 
make to yourſelves Sect! of periſhable 
goods, that when ye fail, for fail ye muſt, 
in the hour of remorſe, or of death, in the 
change from a mpmentary to an eternal 
Rats: that your alms and oblations may 


come up for a memorial before God, and 


recommend you to that mercy which it has 


ez. 


. 


5 an your endeavour to practiſe; that you | 
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may obtain from heaven thoſe bleſſings . 5 1 | 
you have laboured to beſtow on men. This 


view of the parable ſeems to coincide more 


perfectly with the obſervation, when ap- 


plied to the world in general. They com- 
mended, that 1 18, joined in the triumph of 


ſucceſsful villany, with thoughtleſs levity; . 


though they could not ſtrictly, „in a mor al 


ſenſe, approve, they did not diſcountenance 


the upjuſt man. Some, perhaps, ſmiled at 
his ſucceſs; ſome received him with open 


„ fi at 


congratulation ; ſome with mean ſubmiſ⸗ 
ſion; ſome were courteous, where. they 


ought. to have been contemptuous; ; and 
from the indifference of the world to virtue, 
and the little encouragement afforded it, 


ſome received vice wth; the ſame attention 


With which they ſhould have bonoured 5 
worth. The om of this world, the 


ſhrewd and artful, the, avaricious and the 


deſigning, are wiſer in their generation, 


that i iS, are. more {killed 1 in their artifices of 


low cunning, than the children of light. 


It i is to be remarked, that the expreſſion, 
Ven ſhould be 5 adele in the ſenſe of 


* 3 more 
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more artful, l dion: the import of the 
Word, and this mode af” expreſſion imme - 
diately applying to the intention of our 
Lord in his parable. Virtue is un ſuſpici- 
ous, open, and candid; vice, deſigning and 
fraudulent; and therefore vice, as far as 
temporal advantages may k be conſidered va- 
luable, will often triumph over virtue. In 
the conteſts of ambition, or in the purſuit 
of riches, modeſt worth will loſe the palm, 
which the auen 2 dard et Vi» 


LETT EE SHR EI ITS BY 
* 1 * 
$ gd 1 N * 2 


„LR us examine the Fab of, mankind, 
and view the innumerable arts, the buſy 
| intrigues, the conſtant diſſimulation, the 
indefatigable perſeverance of eautious eun- 
ning, daily practiſed for the attainment of 
| Weoktheor: power, by which the humble are 
ſu it modeſt ſuppreſſed, the un 
eee deceived: by which fraud eſcapes 
puniſhment, if not detection; by which 
the diſhonourable are enabled to defy the 
frowns or to ſmile at the reproofs of the 
virtuous few: and we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied 

"4" that 


1 — — prey AA ADA 11 Phe th — 
— 18 — 


$ 


- 
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that the children of this world are Wiler in 
their generation than the children of light; 5 
khat is, poſſeſs more of that enten 


which leads to temporal ſucceſs; for the 
moſt proſperous in life are frequently the 


moſt worthleſs. Thoſe flouriſh WwẽhO are 


ready to ſacrifice principle to intereſt, and 


change eme gersp bel with every colour of 
the times; who oppoſe no opinions to the 
reigning ſentiments; who flow with every 
ſtream, and change with every wind f 


circumſtances, Who are more dexterous 1 in 


accumulating wealth, than the ignorant: 
Who are more ſaceeGfal; than the unprin- 
cipled? If we look around us, we ſhall 
find generally that artifice and intereſt gain 


8 855 857 5 ang] 


Tuns i is in nxobity a degree of modeſt 


little adapted to temporal advancement, «. 
Honeſty is unſuſpicious, and therefore lia - 
ble to deception. Inſincerity is cautious, 
and therefore prepared both to take ad- 


vantage, and to withſtand the encroach: 
went of 9 We are apt to judge 


of 


1 The Unjaf Suu. 10g ö 
of the deſigns of other men by what'h paſſes 10 


in our own ind Hence good men 1255 
little ſuſpicion, becauſe they have little oc- 
caſion for art. Experience of repeated 


deception will, indeed, teach even the moſt 


unguarded to be cautious; and we are not 
to conclude, that ſuſpicion is always the 


reſult of a bad diſpoſition. Some men poſe - | 


ſeſs a greater power of diſcrimination, and 


may therefore, from a quick apprehenſion, 
be alive to the ſnares of predatory artifice ; 


yet in its nature integrity is leſs ſuſpicious 


than diſhoneſty. - Youth, which is the ſea- 


ſon of warmth and candour, is more un- 


guarded than age; for age becomes con- 


tracted in its ſentiments by the experience 


of the fallacy of mankind, of the arts of 
ſome, and the ingratitude of others; yet 


let us not exult in the increaſe of this ex- 
perimental ſagacity, ſince what we gain in 


prudence we certainly loſe in happineſs. 


It is a bitter experience which ſhews us the 
faults of mankind. The ſtings of ingrati- 


tude inflict the moſt painful wounds; and 


70 dreams are more delightful than the 
CO” CY 
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f but he i nick 


0 * 
* of innocence. Jo believe man-: 


Find honeſt, and e rat ſincere, is a 


pleaſing creation of fancy. It is to be hoped 


that theſe are often true; but he who j 


es to the bitterneſs of: diſappointment, 


; exchanges, like our firſt parents, a ſtate of 
 Þlisful ignorance for the Acquiſition of 


painful knowledge; he is indeed wiſer; 
Gen wiſdom. Os 


. "HA me 1 8 0 to 4 ng of 


& unjuſt ſteward is ſaid, in the parable, to have 


waſted his maſter's goods. When called to 


account, being about to be diſmiſſed, in 


order to ingratiate himſelf with the credi- 
tors, and ſecure a reception with them, 
he unites in a mutual fraud, for which, 
Probably, he was to be ſupported by them 
in his diſgrace. - This at of cunning, ſays 


gur Lord, the world commended ; and that 


he meant the world, is obvious from the 


remark immediately added the world 


commended, becauſe' the children of this 


Ons the wicked, are wiſer, that is; 


ore cautious, than the innocent, the chil- 
| dren 


The 2 — 1 


diren Pr light. The children of light PR 
| thoſe, who are awake principally tofpiritual 


intereſts, and who therefore think betle of | 


pong with their- eternal ation Haw 
are we. to underſtand the. word, which is 
tranſlated wiſe, is evident from another 
paſſage of ſcripture. Our Lord . to his 
diſciples, when he cautions them how to 
conduct themſelves in the perilous fitua- 


tion in which the profeſſion of his goſpel 


placed them, be ye wile as ſerpents, and 
| barmieſs as doves*, In the ſerpent weknow 


there cannot be wiſdom, in the uſual ſenſe 


of the word, but there may be ſubtilty. 


One ſpecies common in Arabia, and other 5 


oriental countries, is remarkable bor its ** 
 eumſpection, being known to 
in the fands, and eee fucdenly dart 0 on 
Fi 1 

1 Tm ERE is i Aificulty i in the: eye 
405 before us, which preſſes hard on thoſe 
particularly, who underſtand the maſter of 


the ſteward to have commended the man 
3 who 


Matt. x. 16 
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ano you, make to yourſetves friends of the 


: who! gefrauded him. Oar Lord ſays,” at 
the conclafion of his parable: And I r 


N 


mammom of unrighteoufneſt, that when ye fail, 
they may recerve you into everlaſting habita- 


tions 3 that is, ſay the*commentators, imi- 


tate the unjuſt ſteward in his circumſpec- 


forecaſt in ſecuring to yourſelf eternal ſal- 
vation. Would it not be better to ſuppoſe 


our Lord to expreſs himſelf; þut I ſay f’ 
you, make to yourſelves friends of the mammon 


of unrighteouſneſs, So. tranſlating the word 


by the one conjunction far the other; the 


difference of the ſenſe is material, and the 
flight alteration defenſible by the known 


rules of the ancient language. According 


to the commentators, the advice of our 


Lord is, that as the world commended this 


inſtance of addreſs, he would apply it 
to our religious duties, recommending us 


to be 1 ſubtle in our ſpiritual con- 
cerns. Would it not be more conſonant 
to the dignity and purity of his character, 


to 


tion; as he employed corruption to ſecure f 
| himſelf an aſylum, do you practiſe a fimilar - 
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to ſuppoſe him to exeladnk but I FA unte vou, 
male to yourſetves friends of the mammon of 

unrighteouſneſs , Jo as they may receive you 
znto nee habitations ; that is, do you 
act in a manner diametrically oppoſite to 
the N minded; do you avoid all 


chicanery, and turn your thoughts only to 


the virtuous uſe of riches; do you there 
lay up treaſures where ae mary nor ruſt 
doth corrups J 


y E 


AA this exhortation 
of our bleſſed Lord is evident; for though 


the children of this world have more of 
mean cunning, of ſordid defires, than the 
children of light, yet the latter enjoy more, 
in fact, of temporal happineſs, and have a 


better expectation of the future; for in 


proportion as we gain the world by vio- 
lence, we loſe the kingdom of heaven; 


we forfeit the nobleſt. objects for the 
- meaneſt; we loſe the promiſe of eternity 


for the joys of a moment; and often theſe 


are bitter to the taſte. None of the objects 


of OY PR wall afford happineſs, - 
if 


* Matt. vi. 20. 


eee eee 


rro 1 v. 

| iKthey: are purchaſed: at the expence of in- 
tegrity. Nothing can afford permanent 
delight to the mind which is not upright. 
In vain may wealth pour forth its treaſures 
with abundance; they cannot be enjoyed 
by him who has procured them through 
the crooked and dangerous paths of fin. / 
No luxury will: ſooth, no gratification will 
be pure, no moments will be tranquil to 
him who has forfeited the pleaſures of a 
| good conſcience. Remove not then my mtegrity 
ann O God *, let each of us ſay ; and 
every mor let us riſe, and every night lie - 
down with this reflection, that only religion | 
and virtue can purchaſe peace of mind in 
this world; that nothing is truly valuable 
here, only as it conduces to an eternal in- 
tereſt in a ſtate which knows no change, 
where the nobleſt expectations of the moſt 
exalted nature ſhall meet a anden a8 dur- 
_—_ as it is e 
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On the MIRACLE OF THE WT DOW 'S SON. 
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«% ut 3 0 * N * 92 — . 
2 x 


„ Lone, vii. 12. 


No ow wie he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was a dead man carried out, 


_ the only fon of tas 1 and ſie was a 


ee, ” 


DLESSED are the eyes which fee! ho 
- things which-ye" ſee, was the obſerva- 


tion of our Lord to his diſciples, ſpeaking | 


of his own miraculous works. The imagi- 


nation of the pious cannot conceive” any 
thing more intereſting than to have fol. 


| lowed him, and to have been a ſpectator of 


thoſe Ow" 8 3 Power which 
| alten 
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aſtoniſhed multitudes, and an hearer of. 
that eloquence which at once filenced and 
confounded the worldly wiſe ; to have be- ; 


held that dignity; which awed the tribunals 


of authority, mixed with an affability con- 


_ deſcending to inſtruct the poor, and to em- 
brace childhood ; to have viewed the cha- 
racter, which, though deſpiſed and rejected 


of men, controlled the operations of nature; 


to have ſeen thoſe miracles, and underſtood 


thoſe doctrines, which at once bleſſed the 


world, and opened the myſteries of heaven 


to eyes of faith, if not with diſtinẽt viſion, 
at leaſt as clearly as the weak organs of 


2 1885 * wall admit. | 


8 though one ungrateful generation 
only was permitted to enjoy ſuch - an in- 
valuable pr wilege, and to partake of ſuch 
raviſhing experience, the relation of theſe 
extraordinary facts has been conveyed to 


us in the unaffected and unadorned ſim- 


plicity of truth. Though we have not the 
privilege of examining the effects at the 
inſtant in which they were produced, nor of 
8 tracing 
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ee chem o on thoſe; who ſaw and heard, 
Pete are gratified' with narratives which, 
ö fed their naked perſpicuity,” are as lit- 
te poſſible,” capable of producin g falſe im- 
pfeſſions, they leave us to judge as rea- 
Jon ſhall guide or ſober reflection ſuggeſt. 
The pious would no doubt have bello wel 
their Redeemer with inexpreſſible delight 

through all the tranſactions of his mira- 
ul life; and the ſpeculative might have 


hHheen enabled, in 1 ſorhe meaſure at Nerf to 


decide on whole contradictory opinions 
which have divided more ancient, and ſtill 

divide the ſentjments of modern believers. 
The impreſſion made on the immediate 

ſpectators might have been more deciſive 3 
doubtleſs thoſe WO converſed with” the 
firſt diſciples of: our Lord, had a clear con 
ception of His nature. To them the queſ- 
tion of his divine or human nature could 
not admit of controverſy, at leaſt after the 
communication of the Holy Spirit. Pre- | 
vious to this event we know, for they 
themſelves ingenuouſly confeſs it, that they 
were in a ſtate altogether unenlightened, 


* 


W x. „ 


3 
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* 


Fx qu ſuch cling and de relations the 
RN, "error, muſt alone be Ours, if we judge With 

Prejudice or partiality. Er dugh is diſco- | 
vered of internal evidence, to prove the 
| honeſt and artleſs deſign, of the hiſtorians; 

enough is | conveyed to us to gratify a 
ai and to at. the anfidet. 914 * 


7 f 
7 * 7 . 1 % 7% * 14 
. 4 n 4 


5 na ths, enjoyments, which een 
| meds might require, let imagination, guided 
by reaſon, ſupply. Let us indulge in thoſe 

ney, whic! by may 


innocent excurſions. of fancy 
ferve to enliven faith, by a recolled tion of 
paſt tranfactions, and endeavour to form 
a conception of the effects and incidents 
attending cach event. For this purpoſe 1 
have ſelected the hiſtory. of the miraculous 
reſurrection 5 a ue man, the ſon of a 
widow of Nain. As Jeſus Was entering 
the city, he m_ an afflicted, woman, ac- 
companied by a crowd of mourners, about 
to perform the funeral POPs: of her 
e . 35 ͤ kts PIT Os 
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were deſervin his 
aged mother;; his induſtry might have pre- 
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orize us to ſuppoſe that there was 


a-at the fight of her afffiction, and 


condeſpendel to exert ſupernatural power 


for her relief, we may conclude that they 


ſerved her from diſtreſs 3 or if her. circums 
des were not narrow, he might, by at- 
tention and tenderneſo, have ſmoothed the 
wrinkles. of age. There is an inconceiva- 
ble pleaſure in receiving an obligation from 
thoſe we love; and they only can conceive 
the ſatisfaction that muſt have attended 


this woman, according to this repreſenta- 


tion, who, like her, are rewarded for all the 
anxieties attendant on education, by the 
pious duty of worthy and affectionate chil- 


dren, For a while we may ſuppoſe them to 


have lived happily in mutual endearments, 


in obliging and being obliged ; for to con- 


fer kindneſs on thoſe wie value, or to receive 


it from them, both give birth to exquiſite 
1 | ſenſations. 


- 


on between this widow and 
her fon. | As our Lord was moved with 
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ſenſations. We may ſuppoſe the ſon to exult 

in acts of filial duty, and in the modeſt con- 

| ſciouſneſs of worth, we may apprehend him 

to be affifted by the advice of an experienced 

_ counſellor; and to repay the debts of 135 
cation by a tender and complying” Wasn 
tion to that ſeaſon of life, when the world, 
having little novelty, affords but little en- 
joyment; when only the recollection of 
paſt days of virtue or innocence can pleaſe ; 
when inevitable afflictions; and repeated 
diſappointments, render the cloſe of life 
dark and cheerleſs; when all our joys grow 
contracted, and the mind, confined in a 
little ſpace, has no power of expatiating in 
ſearch of more ; when diſeaſe tortures, and 
even the ſenſe of delight begins to-languith ; 
when the laſt rays of hope ſer on the grave, 
and only that of futurity, like the ſtar 
of evening, enlivens the fading ſcene. 
On the other hand, the mother had no 
other object to divide her affections; for 
we are told, ſhe was a widow, and this her 
only ſon; and from the ſilence of the ſcrip- 
tures we may conclude, her only child. 
. e Bur 
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Bur leſt man ſhould: forget the depth 
dence, and the prechfiehfhefs of his preſent 


| condition, it is providentially ordained that 
human happineſs ſhall occaſionally be over- 


ſhadowed by clouds of adverſity, and there- 


fore, from the conſtitution of temporal 
affairs, no enjoyments can be permanent. 
This world is like the ocean, perpetually 
fluctuating; and how are We to expect per- 
manence, where nothing is durable, and 
nothing is independent of other variations? 


It is therefore impoſſible that God can give 


us unchangeable happineſs here, without 


altering the conſtitution of things. This 
has bern made variable by irreſiſtible laws, 
doubtleſs from motives at once wiſe and 


good. How then fhall the clay fay to him 
that n it, 1 oy thou made me 


1 nur, 


c 


, Warm we ſee youth the victim of death, 


we are affected with more than uſual 


ſorrow; we are ſtruck with the uncer- 
tainty of life in general; and every ſtring 


Re compaſſion. is touched in the live- 


„ 1 3 8 eſt | 


lieſt manner. To ſee the bud wither in 
its prime, to ſee ſprightlineſs and beauty 
arreſted in ee and ſinking into obli- 
Vion, to behold health and vigour. expoſed 
to accident and frailty, theſe are awful leſ- 
ſons; they ſpeak to the heart, Self-love 
trembles, univerſal ſympathy weeps. Why, 
whiſpers complaint, ſhall one enjoy a 
length of life? why ſee good: days, and 
after having feaſted to fullneſs on the ban- 
quet of life, at length gradually go down 
to the grave, as the ſhock of corn cameih 
in its ſeaſon, while another is ſnatched: 
ſuddenly. away from the delights which 
youth, pleaſure, fancy, and virtue propote ? 
Theſe are queſtions which can only be 
fully reſolved when we ſhall be permitted 
to ſee God face to face, and know him as he 
js. We mutt conſole ourſelves by an eſti- 
mate of this world, its inevitable ſorrows, 
and its fleeting joys; and when we have 
balanced hens fairly together, wiſdom will 
exclaim, True and juſt are all thy Ways, 0 
| Fand; e art Rains es © ee 
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Tus young man was of the number of 
thoſe, whom premature death robs of all 
thoſe lively proſpects which play 1 in the 
fertile imagination of hope, on the exulta- 
tion of fanned ſecurity, In the moments 
of elevation, when the ſpiri its dance to de- 
light, in thoughtleſs diffipation or wanton: 
gaiety, the deſtroyer: ſeals unperceived, and 
arreſts us in our rapid career, But ho- 
ſhall we conceive the grief of the afflicted 
parent? When ſuch. callus befal us, 
reaſon and religion may plead, but they 
plead in vain, till grief has diſcharged it- 
{elf through its natural channels. Sorrows, 
like fluids, will accumulate by obſtruction; 
but when paſſion ſubſides, we begin to ſeek 
a eure in thoſe conſolatory reflections which 
the declarations of Almighty wiſdom fug- 
geſt ; we gradually liſten to thoſe inviting. 
aſſurances, which promiſe us a joyful reſts 
ration of the objects of our earthly affec- 
tion, where the re- union of friendſhip ſhall 
know no interruption, and where virtuous | 
paſſion ſhall 958 LINA into immortal 
A %s F 
3 To 


Jo gratify a curioſity which, however 
unprofitable, is ſtill natural, the unhappy 
mother followed the remains of her ſon, 
to take a laſt farewel of all that was dear 
to her, and to ſee them carefully depoſited 
in the grave. We muſt now follow her in 
her afflictions : no longer happy in the en- 
dearments of filial love, ſhe was going to 
commit to the duſt the body of her be- 
loved, her only ſon; ſhe had not only loſt 
that beſt of human friends, her affectionate 
huſband, but the laſt ſupport of her hopes 
was gone alſo. At once the dear but painful 
remembrance of paſt love riſes in a crowd 
of troubled ideas, and the recollection of 
the moſt trivial offence ſtings with a pang' 
which no language can deſcribe ; of thoſe. 
trivial offences I mean, which in the impa- 
tience of momentary irritation are offered 
by the moſt gentle tempers; for in death 
not only the little cauſes of vexation are 
forgotten, but even ſerious animoſities, the 
petulancies, the inequalities of ſenſibility, 
the ſmalleſt errors of our friends, the little 
provocations of anger, are no more remem- 


bered, 


: — 
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'bered, and we wonder how they could 
once give alarm. Grief with good minds 
to ane down the paſſions and harmo- 
nizes the feelings, that our peevith. reſents. 
ments, the retaliations which anger or 
vexation ' ſuggeſted, appear in the moſt 
odious colours, and through the medium 
of ſorrow are 3 into erimes of the 
en n Wei! way! 


Movrn 17 Abele alas lige, the 
afflicted mother, perhaps, in imagination 
again ſees the once admired countenance, 
the complying look of her duteous ſon; ſhe- 
again viewed him amiable and ſtudious to 
oblige. She might conſider her cenſures, 
on many e to have been too harſnh; 
the recollection perhaps pained with all that 
ſeverity of anguith which conſcious: error 
creates when the ſoul is depreſſed. by 
_ affliction. Tender minds will entertain 
ſuch recollections with more ſeriouſneſs, 
than in truth they merit; and then the 
breaſt is tortured with unutterable anguiſh, 0 
This ſhe thought, as een fo. circum- 
ſtanced 


— 
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. the machinations of the wicked; a 
bad mind is uſually painted in a diſguſting 
countenance, and goodneſs, to charm the 
more, invites by its conciliating features. 
This unhappily is not an invariable law, 
becauſe diſſimulation practiſes the ſmiles 
ol benevolence, to deceive with more cer; 
tainty. Net God has ſo ordained, that vice 
generally ſpeaks in the countenance,' and 
carries a caution for the protection of in- 
nocence. Perfidious man finds it difficult 
to be a villain, and yet wear the appearance 
of ingenuouſneſs. Is it not natural to con- 
_ clude from theſe uſual outlines, which 
ſtrongly define character, that he who neu 
. no guile, he in whom was no ſin *, muſt have 
borne the ſtrongeſt indication of purity and 
beneficence in his countenance z that the 
' rays of virtue muſt have mildly ſhone ex- 
ternally, and that this was ſufficient to awe 
and to conciliate every beholder; we can 
therefore ſuppoſe the mourner to have felt 
that ſort of confidence, which the mind re- 
ceives from the exhortations of thoſe who 
a6 to deſerve our eſteem; and this 
| 5 confidence, 
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4 confidence, though ſhe knew not. what to - 
| hope for, was ſufficient for the moment ts - 
relieve wht OT 15 e 
5 our or d cane al ati abs hier 
end they that bare the body flood till *, in an 
awful expectation of the event. Here 
again we have an inſtance of his perſonal 
authority. And hie ſaid, young man, I fay 
unto tliee, ariſe, and immediately the im- 
mortal part was reunited, or was revived; 
life flowed through its wonted channels, 
and he that was dead ſatup, and began to. ſpeak, 
and our Lord delivered him to his motlier. 


Bur how ſhall we now conceive, or how 
deſcribe the joy of the delighted parent? 

A picture more glowing or more intereſts 
ing than this cannot be imagined. We be- 
hold a beloved child reſtored ta his diſtracted 
mother, beyond all hope, and contrary to 
all probability ; we behold the ſurrounding 
| multitude ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; wy 
we can conceive their aſtoniſhment ex- 
d in various modes, according to the 


| working 
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working 5 various paſſions but hag FRY | 


We conceive the force of her feelings, the 
tide of rapture which muſt have Agits ted 


the mother? the maternal mind can alone 
underſtand it. We can imagine her to break 


into tears, but ſuch tears as flow from fud- 
den and unexpected joy; we can conceiv 
her gratitude 00 powerful for. ene 


we can conceive a quick ſuceeſſion - of paſs 


ſions to have crowded tumultuouſly on the 


ſoul, and to have produced the moſt rapid 


and alternate effects; we perceive the 
affecting ſcene heightened by the oom- 
placence and dignity of the Redeemer of 


mankind, and by the admiration of the 


ſpectators; for there came fear on all, and 
they glorified God, ſaying, that @ great prophet 


bath riſen up amongſt us, and that God ha 


wifited) his people. And this rumour of him 


went forth throughout all Fudea, and through. 


out all the region round about * Such were 
the beneficent exertions of the miraculous 
powers of the author and finiſher of -our 


{ſalvation ; powers which bear the charac- 


ter of the divine nature from whence they 


proceeded, 
* Luke vil, #6, 17 
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tion of the dead, a queſtion may ariſe rela- 
tive t the ſtate 'of a ſoul during the tem- 


porary ſuſpenſion of life which he fuffered. 


Phoſe who favour the doctrine of materials 


iſm will. confider the ſilence of the ſcrip- 
tures on this head as a ſtrong preſumption 


- favour. Indeed it is difficult to 


aug of a future exiſtence 4 1 

of the ſoul in its intermediate conditi 
between death and judgment, are ſubject 
totally inexplicable to our preſent powers 
of apprehenſi ion, and therefore to have been 


providentially concealed from us. This idea 


is undoubtedly well founded. In our ter- 
reſtrial ſtate, it is in the nature of things 


impoſſible that we ſhould form a concp- 
tion of the nature of future happineſs; 


| finite:beings cannot fully conceive inſimity g 
our preſent powers, either of mind or body, 
are evidently adapted to our preſent ſtate. 
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have new capacities, and this poſſibly can 
only be affected by renn lp ee ce 
tions of the av TUES 
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Alert that the joys of Heaven are not to be 


underſtood; that it cannot enter into the 


heart of man to conceive them. Let us 
then not murmur, hut reſt aſſuredly that 
all has been revealed which is neceſſary to 


be known, and which can ſecure our ſalva- 


tion. It is wiſdom then to rely on the 
promiſes of God, and to endeavour to ſecure 
eternal happineſs, rather than to miſems 
ploy our faculties and time in vain enquiries 
about its nature. It may perhaps be by 
ſome imagined, that a clear conception and 
ocular conviction of the 'rewards and 


puniſhment of a future ſtate would conſider- 


ably influence our moral conduct; but this, 
like all impreſſions, it is to be feared, would 
produce a momentary effect, and might 
operate only in the cooler moments of re- 
Koenen but would be forgotten in the 

approach . 


LF 
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approach of temptation. A pious man 
will be fatisfied that he is to partake of 
| happineſs from the hand of him, who can 
give above meaſure; and a rational one 
will leave the diſpoſal of it to him, who 
knows what is beſt for us. The ſcriptures 
declare, in the language of human appre- 
henſion, that we ſhall /ze God face to face. 
Beyond that there is not a wiſh, which the 
moſt ſanguine expectation can form; be- 
| yond that there is not a pleaſure, which the 
moſt lively imagination can conceive. 
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te People that walked in dar gabe feen 
a great light: they that dwell in the land 
of the ſhadow FS death, upon them hath the 
e Re. 5 
| W. are met this day to e an 
event of the higheſt importance to the 
human race; an event, which while it con- 
duces to their moral welfare in the preſent 
life, has propoſed a well founded hope of 
felicity 1 in a ſtate which is never to change: 
and if that hope be well founded, infallible 
means of obtaining the prize of 1ummorta- 
lity. The revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, in the 
experience. of many centuries, has pro- 
* moted 
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moted.our. mags culture and our temporal. 
happineſs; while it has diſcloſed to us the 
certaintyof a future ſtate, it has inſpired ſenti- 
ments of charity and univerſal benevolence, 
and taught us to anticipate here the bleſ- 
ſings of that tranquillity, which it offers us 
in the enjoyments of eternity. If it 2006 


not hitherto ſucceeded in producing 4 full | 


| harveſt of moral virtue, if tares are ſtill 
abundant in the fields of grace, it is to the, | 
perverſeneſs and the folly of man alone 
we are to attribute ſueb melancholy con- 
ſequences. Of the proceſs and advan- 
tages of this great event it is both inſtruc- 
tive and ſuitable to this day's folemaity to 
treat. „ W 
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TE tices records, MTs we poſſess 
of the ſtate of man, are the ſcriptures. 4 he 
ſeience of hiſtory has never arrived to any 
degree of perfection but under ſociety in a 
very advanced ſtate of civilization; hence 
the antiquities of every people have been 
involved in obſcurity. The firſt and moſt 
ſimple method by which the actions of men 


5 traditions ; - and theſe traditions have been 
generally conveyed to future times in the 


language of poetry; for poetry, which 
draws its images from nature, has rapidly 


grown to a degree of perfection in the ſim- 
pleſt ſtate of mankind, as it borrows only 


adventitious ornaments from art, and ſpeaks 


in a language eaſily 'concerved, and conge- 
nial to every feeling mind. But as it ĩs the 
bufineſs of poetry to embelliſh truth with 
occafional ornament, and oſten to fpread 
fiction, theſe: oral traditions of earlier ages 
can have little weight; and may be confi- 
dered rather as faint ſketches drawn from 
memory, than an accurate reſembie 


the uſual concomitant of ignorance, has 
rendered the origin of all hiſtory very im- 
perfect; and thoſe who would deny the 
inſpiration of the Holy Scriptures, muſt 
admit at leaſt that they have proceeded far- 
- ther than other hiſtory in tracing the'fonn- 
tain of truth; and if We are not ſatisfied 
7 with their account of the carlier ages of the 


K 3 | world, 
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we been recorded to poſterity, 18 by oral a 
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truth. A puerile love of the marvellous, 
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1 we muſt! be content: to remain 0 
worn obſcurity, Ie 


* 
1 «4 
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From the ee and as well Gm} 
the teſtimony of profane hiſtory, we learn 
beyond all contradiction that mankind has 
ever been prone to idolatry; to forget the 
author of nature in a ſtupid admiration of 
his works, and according to the words of 
the apoſtle, have changed the image of lie 
uncorruptible God, into an TER A like ta 2 N 
| corruptible man. | | 
To preſerve ths. world GY 1 has 
try, it pleaſed the Almighty to ſelect a 
ſingle nation, and to favour them with re- 
peated and miraculous revelation of his 
will; but even this highly favoured people, 
ſuch was ever the diſpoſition of mankind to 
degeneracy, were often rebellious againſt 
their Almighty ruler, They withed to be 
like the nations, and in the impious and 
fooliſh vanity of their minds ſighed for a 
temporal government, and were more de- 
Gros © to be ruled by men than to be under. 
| * 
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N 400 immediate direction of the Sovereign 
of the Univerſe himſelf. If ſuch was he 
temper of this peculiarly favoured nation, 
the ſtate of the Gentile world is moſt mor- 
tifying to the pride of human reaſon ; for A 
3s to be obſerved, that no nation was pre- 
| ſerved from a ſtate of idolatry, however 


cultivated, however elevated by the attain» 


ment of knowledge, The ſcientific Chal- 
deans, the learned Egyptians, the elegant 
Greeks, and after them the Romans,' were 
all addicted to the moſt groſs and vulgar 
_. adoration. The Chaldeans, who firſt culti- 
vated aſtronomical knowledge, worſhipped . 
the ſun inſtead of the glorious author f 
 Jght. The Egyptians were addiged to the 
nicnneſt ſpecies of idolatry, and Bowed to TN 
domeſtic brutes or to vile reptiles, - Of the 
Athenians, St. Paul ſpeaks in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, who were involved in the 
molt confuſed, the moſt indecent, and con- 
tradictory ſyſtem of polytheiſm; for as Tpaſſed 
by, and beheld your devotions, ſaid he to the 
inhabitants of the great ſeat of refined 
tearning, I found an altar with this inſerips 
Ws ME LY 
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tots. 1 22 Homage 8 
offered to the deities of i are imaginations 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed. to terminate in the 
total depravity of een and in the per- 
Petration of the molt atrocious erimes; and 


due wretched effects are nervouſly. deli- 
neated, by. St. Faul, in his firſt chaten of 


the ee to the Romans: Becauſed tat 
when vhey, knew God, they. gloniſied hum not as: 
God, neither: Were. thankful, but. became: van 
itz their imaginations, and their: fooliſh heart | 
a darened.) . Profe Hug «| themſelves to; be. 


e, they became Fools and changed: the glory.” 
af. the, uncorruptible God into an image made 

like 16,corruptible man, and to birds, and four. 
 foated. beaſts,'..and creeping things. Who 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and Wwor- 


\ ſaipped) and ſerved the creature more than the. 


Creator, who is bleſſed For ever. And for this 


ah G ol gave theme * unto: vile end 


Tur ein of 1 is h de- 
Se the bold painting of Iſaiah, who 
deſcribes the workman as hewing a tree, 
oanſumitiga part for domeſtic uſes, and kind- 
| ling 
* Acts, xvii. 23. + 8 0 r 213 15 22 23) 255 & "36 


us; 


ind it into wks IRE then crying, i "I 
warm! and with the reſidue thereof he maketha- 
I ans ee N 10 the FOR wy a hehehe 


\ Patt! AI Hank ak his Gentile) 


5 e ſhould teach men to beware of boaſt- 


ing of the ſtrength of human philoſophy, 
and to ae che ane ae of i re- 


Wine 8 


: EY 


To reſeue mankind from this miſerable. 
ſtate of profligacy, and this lamentable per- 


verſion of reaſon, it pleaſed the Almighty 
to make gradual: declarat dns of his will; 


and to promiſe, even in the earlieſt ages, a 


future teacher, who ſhould lead them to the 
knowledge of all truth. This great event 


was predicted by a ſeries of ſublime pro- 


Phecies, and prepar ed by a ſplendid order of 
events. From time to time holy men, rulers 
and prophets, appeared, diſcloſed the will 
of God to corrupt man, and either ſuffered 
or died as witneſſes of the truth. Of theſe 


prophecies it is impoſſible to ſpeak in a ſum- 


: mary manner; N are connected; they are 
ws numerous 


I * Ifaiah, xliv. 16, 17. 
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aner and obvious, | | "This birth of Jeſus 
Chriſt was, however, either prefigured in 
more obſcure rites, or promulgated in tha 
moſt unequivocal and ſublime declarations, | 
Grove ear, O Heaven, and Shout ye depths of 
the earth, ſays the prophet, in the nervous 
ſtrains of divine rapture: 4 virgin ſhall 
concejve, and bear a fon . Into us a childis 
| barn, and of the increaſe of his government 
aud peace there ſhall be no end . And again, 
deſcribing the harmony and pacific ſtate of 
this future kingdom of the Meſſiah : The 
wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, 
and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the _ 
roſe, Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be open- 
ed, and the ears of the deaf ſhall be unflopped, 
Then ſhall the lame man leap as au hart, and. 
lie tongue of the dumb ſing. Aud in another 
place, There ſhall came forth a rod out of the 
em of Feſſe, and a branch ſhall grow out of 
tis roots, [ith righteouſneſs fhall' he judge 
the poor, aud reprave with equity, for the meek 
of the earth. The wolf ſhall dipell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, 
and a little child fhall laad them. They fhalſ 
Fe . 2⁰¹ 
* Iiah vii. 14. f Ifaiab ix. 6,7. 
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* FOR or . eftlroy'i in all my holy mountain: for 3 | 
the earth ſhall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the ſea u. But ſelec 


tion would be endleſs, where there is ſa 


much to chooſe. , Let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
the prophecies themſelves, and the miracles. 


which atteſted them; were no leſs numerous 


than they were ſtriking, At length, when 
the prophecies were compleated, which 
were to precede the coming of Chriſt, he 
made his deſcent on earth, inveſted with 
all the ſupernatural teſtimonies of a divine 
meſſenger, and atteſted by miracles ſuited 
to the dignity of the occaſion, but under a 


form which pride diſdained to receive. He 
came to his own, and his own received him, 


not f. The Jews, in the vanity of their 
minds, and with the obſtinacy of their na- 


tional character, had expected a national, 
deliverer, and rejected the mode of ſalva- 


tion preſcribed to them by heaven ; they 
withed to be reſtored to temporal Clans | 
dour, and were diſguſted to find that the 


abhorred Gentiles were to partake with 
them of the bounties of heaven. 


AFTER 
# Tfaiah Xi, kt 6. LY t St, Jay i. 11. 
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ArrER having ſpent the hours of in- 


2 fancy and the more advanced period of 


youth, in an innocent obſcurity, Jeſus Chriſt | 


made his public appearance, and began his 
miniſtry on earth. He was now abt the 


age of thirty, a period in which few of 


mankind acquire much perſonal venera 
| tion; yet he aſtoniſhed all who heard him, 
 eonfounded the diſputations, and filenced 


bg oſtentatious e of the age. ” 


TRE been Which bad walberkält 
Pervaded the earth, had involved mankind 
in a melancholy obſcurity, Beſides that the 
vulgar ſuperſtitiouſly religious were groſs 
in their morals, thoſe who received the 


aid of literature doubted or deſpiſed” the 


articles of the popular belief; the ingenu- 
ous remained in uncertainty, bende they 
had nothing in which they could confide. 
To cheer this obſcurity, philoſophy afford» 
ed feeble and uncertain rays ; but in the 


doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt, tie people that ſat 


in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of death ſaw a 
e eat 1 * which diſpelled the gloom of 


tem oral 


4 


2 # 
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Uwe this ana we are 2 
the certainty of a future life, a reſurrection 
of the dead, and a change from a tranſient 
and a pe riſhable to a more gloriſied ſtate. 
We are promiſed a reconciliation to God, the 
HFatler, through our Lord Jeſus Chri/t ; and 
-we are allured of the pardon of our fins 
| through faith in his ſon. For ſuch ineſti- 
mable privileges conditions are - propoſed, 
and theſe we are expected to perform. 
The firſt, and the foundation of all, is faiths. 
. but that this may not be barren, we are 

expected toproduce the fruits of obedience; 
we are exhorted to holineſs of life and con- 
verſation; we are called on to the imita - 
tion of the moſt perfect example, and the 
excellence which we. cannot attain through 
the imperfections of our nature, the mercy ' 
of God will ſupply. To improve this na- 

ture, and gradually to ripen it into perfec- 
tion, is the great object of a revelation of 
dae wall of God. He who diſbelieves 

+ | chuſes 


* MT Iv; 0 * vit, 


chuſes aalen Aae A light; but w 
him who holds the truth in unrighteouf. 
neſs i is the kingdom of Chriſt | play 3 

Vain. . : | 5 5 


| . principal duty of this day s thänkfe 
giving to God for the ineſtimable benefit 
«conferred on us in this revelation” of his 


will. We who have ſeen this great light 


are eminently bleſſed. Before the coming 
of Chriſt, ages, as we have obſerved above, 


had groaned under the bondage of ſervile 


ſuperſtition, and had panted for an ac- 


quaintance with truth. To know God was 


the earneſt deſire of the wiſe, and to taſte 


his goodneſs experimentally was the with 


of the pious. Like as the heart panteth after 
the water brooks, to employ the beautiful 
ſimile of the Pſalmiſt, /o longed the ſoul after 
God *. Poor, miſerable and diſtreſſed man, 
haraſſed by a hoſt of adverſaries, purſued 


by calamity, and hunted down by innumez 


rable enemies, like that perſecuted animal 

in a wilderneſs of woe, ardently thirſted 

for the waters that never fail, To know 

1 God 
* Plalca alike 11 | 


"On 2 Do. IN 143 5 5 


God was the ubiverdl dere whenever the 
voanities of life forſook the infatuated wretch 
who placed a fond confidence in them. 
The ignorant ſuppoſed that they beheld tlie 


Creator in the works themſelves, and had 


not ſufficient ſtrength of mind to look from 
nature up to its author. Their religion 
therefore, founded on ſuperſtition, ended in 
idolatry. Men of ſuperior talents pene- 
trated deeper, but the pride of learning 
ſoon confounded their powers; they formed 
ſchools, not ſo much for the ſearch after 
truth as for the propagation of opinion; 
they raiſed ſyſtems, and ſupported them 
with all the arts of ſophiſtry, and all the 
pertinacity of bigotry; they became the 
captives of deluſive ambition; their natural 
ſtrength of mind was ſubdued by the faſci- 
aating delufions of vanity, as the bodily 


ſtrength of Sampſon was betrayed by the 
anfluence of female charms. 


ä . he chriſtian engen was pro- 

| mulgated, this ſame principle of pride ſoon 

divided its unſtable followers into various 
1 11 55 ſeQts, 


ſects, and diſtracted them by various op- 


nions. We have to lament theſe fatal conſe - 
quences in every period to the preſent dag. 


Common ſenſe recoils, and mortified vanity 
Highs, \ when it reads the numerous catalogue 
of the various denominations of Chriſtians, 
. which the love of innovation, the obſtinacy | 
ati preconception, the viſionary excurſions 
of fancy, the ſtrong deſire of pre- eminence, 


the intereſting views of avarice, have thus 


Fwelled; nothing is however more clear to 
reaſon, nothing more frequently inſiſted on 
in the ſeriptures than this, that what Go 
| expects of us, is to live well, to lead à life 
of holineſs, to love each other, and to dwell 
In univerſal peace. This is the ſoul of re- 
; gion; 3. opinion is the body, Doctrines 
all periſh with all human things, with 
theſe earthly tabernacles; ; but love, divine 
love, will ever increaſe, and follow us into 
the regions of immortality. Were men 
univerſally to adopt this divine Ns,” 
not only religious animoſities would ceaſe, 
| but mutual hatred would no more- be che - 
| Fiſhed ; re, life would 5 a foretaſte 


6 f 


7 


* 


„ 2 Diy. = 145 5 


of celeſtial happineſs, and public life be for 
ever ſecure from the baneful ns of war 
and human Aen. 


Tv is to | be lamented, that even the Fans - 

damental principles of Chriſtianity are the 

ſubje& of doubt and diſpute, ſome affirm- 
1 ing and ſome denying the corruption of our 
nature; but whatever ſpeculative men may 
think on this ſubject, it is evident that we 
are very imperfect beings; whether we 
conſider the ſcripture account of the fall of 
Adam, and the conſequences entailed on 
his poſterity, as literal or allegorical, we 
= ſhall find that of ourſelves we can do little 


to preſerve us from the trials incident to 
life. 5 


Ir the fincere Chriſtian is every day lia- 
ble to frailty, let the proud philoſopher ob- 
| ſerve the caution of our Lord; let every 
one who thinketh he Pandeth, take heed, left he 
Fall. Ves, all ages before the æra of Chriſti- 
anity, and all ages Utiee, have been ardently 
panting to come to the knowledge of the 
| PL true | 
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5 true God. Every individu fince the creas 


tion, and every individual now. preſent, 
has at ſome period or other been anxious 
after the reſolution of this queſtion : 7// hat 
flall J do to be ſaved * 4. 


WE have indeed cauſe for the, | 


when we turn our eyes around on this ter- 


reſtrial globe. We have ſeen light, but how 
many nations ſtill live in darkneſs and 
under the ſhadow of death. How then 
are we to repay the Almighty for ſuch 
peculiar favour? The anſwer has been 
given by our Lord himſelf to the lawyer, 
Who aſked him, what he ſhould do to ob- 

tain eternal life; he affirmed, that to love 
God, and to love his neighbour, was the 


injunction of the law. Our Lord then 


laid, his 40, and thou ſhalt Os 


Now then, white we ſee light, let us. 


walk as the children of light; 07 in rioting 


and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and wan- 


topneſs, but aſſume the character of the Lord 


Adds xvi. 30. + Luke x. 28, 1 Romans xiii. 13. 


% 


On Chriſtmas Day, 147 | 
For be aſſured that, though you had faith 


which could remove mountains, it would 
not profit without the works of holineſs ; 
and that he only can look up to the Father 
with a confidence in the name of his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt, who to obtain the kingdom of 
Heaven, has done all his will on earth. 
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On DRUNKENNESS, 


. by 7 85 * 
; 


* 


PROVERBS Xxiii. 31, 32. 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red; 
when it groeth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth- rtfelf aright. Alt the laſt it bit- 


- ih lite ſerpent, and Pingeth like an adder. 


: 


Tu E text „ us 288 the indul- | 


gence of a ſpecies of intemperance, to which 
the example of too large a part of man- 
kind, and the gratification, either habitu- 
ally or occaſionally found in 9 vice, offer | 
ſtrong temptations, 


DRUNKENNESS is a crime comhichs many 
are often enticed by others, rather than 
"3 their 


N50 -> {| SERMON VIII. 
their own choice. However diſgraceful or 
deteſtable in itſelf, it, is rendered too fami- 
Har by cuſtom - and when men begin. to. 
loſe the natural diſguſt attendant on vice; 
when they learn to view it without averſion, £ 
+ he guardians of virtue are leſs vigilant, and 
to indifference ſucceeds approbation. To 
the younger part « of mankind; the prevalence 
of cuſtom is, in khis inſtance, moſt fatal; 
for here they are led unhappily, by the ex- 
ample of age, to habits, of Whoſe bad con- 
ſequence, however ſenſible their elders may 
be, they loſe the power of rebuke by their 
own imprudence. It is ſaid of the Spartans, 
that they occaſionally incbriated their ſlaves, 
to expoſe to their children the ill conſe- 
quences , and deformity of drunkenneſs. 
We often exhibit this deformity in ourſelves; 5 
but the * pernicious example, while it de- 
grades the guilty, has the additional con- 
demnation of encouraging the practice in 
thoſe,” to whom they 5 to ſet only 
leſſons of virtue. The parent, who is him- 
ſelf an offender, has little influence over an 
offefiding « child. There is s always ſerious | 
15 8 danger, 


On Dani. 1 151 5 


ger, leſt young perſons, e the 5 


miſconduct of their elders, ſhould be taught 
to conſider that as an accompliſhment, 
which is the moſt fatal of all bad habits. 


Let us view the miſerable effects of this VICE, 


Taz N in numerous 1 warn : 
us againſt indulgence 1 in this ſort of 1 intem- | 
| Perance, The ſpirit of the chriſtian reli- 5 
gion demands of its profeſſors. purity of 


life, and that man forfeits his pretenſions 


to the benefits of the goſpel, who lives in 


any ſtate of groſs immorality. This vice is 
a direct violation of the commands of God; 
it is a voluntary privation of reaſon; 3 


of that faculty, which is at once. the 


light of the ſoul and the defence of our 


virtue; of that faculty, which diſtinguiſhes 


us from the lower orders of created beings, 
which lifts the mind above ſenſe to the con- 
verſation of heaven, and to the participation 
of celeſtial enjoyments. Beſides this natu- 


ral gift of reaſon, we are promiſed the af. 


| bo of God, in-a religious ſenſe ; we 
are to bolieit his grace by prayer, and to 
L4 "TP 
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expect the 3 of his "Ep We 
are frequently warned not to quench. his 
holy ſpirit which is in us, and informed, 
that though God will work together with 
us, yet that we may render Fin aſſiſtance 
ineffeQual, if we yield ourſelves ſlaves to 


thoſe impurities which have a tendency to 
debaſe our natures. Whether, therefore, 
we conſider the aſſiſtance of 105 ſpirit to be 


occaſionally extraordinary, or to operate by 
the natural uſe of our reaſonable faculties, 
we certainly counteract the operation of 
divine aſſiſtance by every negligent tranſ⸗ 


greſſion of his laws. Now every. one WhO 


indulges in acts of i intemperance, does actu - 


ally extinguiſh the light of the ſoul; becauſe © 
he rey that facdit) which enables him 
to act confiſtently with virtuous 5 | 
and which dignifies his nature. Bo 


WX are accountable to God for the uſe of 
the talents. intruſted to our care; but how 
ſhall we anſwer for the voluntary abuſe of 
them? If it is ſinful to neglect the 1 improve- 
ment of the Power beſtowed on us, 18 it not. 
9 5 a greater 


On Damen „„ 


1 a greater ag ggravation of our guilt to F 
thoſe very powers? Is not this to ſtrive a- 


gainſt the mercy of God? Is not this to 


reject his aſſiſtance, and to prefer our own 


courſe of folly? nay, to oppoſe ourſelves to 


his goodneſs? No man perhaps indulges in 
the pleatares of intemperance, to re the 
Almighty by voluntary defiance ; but ſurely 
drunkenneſs is a willing pollution of the 
mind; and if we purſue practices, which 
we muſt know to be contrary to the com- 
mands of God, we cannot but ſtand con- 
demned in the fight of that immaculate 
Being, who is too pure to behold iniquity. 
Let us remember that the chriſtian ſtate i 15 


that of warfare ; and to purſue the alluſion, | 


negligence is here not only a negative, but a 
poſitive offence. We are engaged with 
powerful enemies, with impetuous paſſions, 
with depraved habits; and to be careleſs, is 


at once to yield, Whoever ſuffers himſelf 


to be overcome by intemperance, is for that 


time expoſed to the utmoſt danger. There 


is no offence prejudicial to ourſelves, or in- 
jura to others, W a man in a ſtate of 
intox- 
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intoxication may not commit, and drunken- 
neſs, therefore, may be confidered, not only 
as a voluntary privation of reaſon, but an 
offence againſt all the laws of religian, of 
virtue, of our country, and an infringement N 
wi the peace and order of een | 


Ir; is vain to Nis 175 my y trkinſproMion 1 Reg 
Jure only myſelf; for whocan know, during 
inebriation, what crimes he may not com- 
mit, what guilt he may not himſelf con- 
tract, what injury he may not offer to an- 
other ?Afſuredly intoxication is inſanity from 
choice; and there is little difference between 
the inſane man let looſe for a while from his 
chains, and the pretender to reaſon rioting 
in the temporary madneſs of Adee 


Tur intemperate man, then, not 9 
offends by negligence, which in a chriſtian 
is poſitive guilt, but, moreover, by ſtifling 
the power of reaſon, of conſcience, of every 
aſſiſtance promiſed by God, and of every 
natural faculty of his own mind. Nor can 
it be 8 Rig to deſtroy the light of the 
ſoul. 


| 


"I 
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foul, . to o pluck out an eye, whoſe light, 
however uſeful, is eee of Tels 
Maportance, 2 be 


Bux 1 this is an acquired. not. A 


natural vice; nor can we. plead the fault of 
conſtitution for its practice; it muſt, how 
ever, be confeſſed, that there is a remarka- : 
ble propenſity in mankind to intoxication. 
Many nations, whole laws forbid the uſe of 
wine, contrive to inebriate themſelves by 


artificial means; yet natural it cannot be. 


This propenſity is ſtronger in uncultivated 


minds; a fondneſs for intoxication ſeems to 
be the crime of ignorance or depravity z it 


is the vice of ſavages, and of the lower 


orders of people i in more poliſhed. ſociety; 
Wher ever reaſon is debaſed by bad habits, 


or unexpanded from the want of education, 


brutal gratiſication will be more eagerly 
ſought; - the cultivated mind riſes from 


1 to heaven, but ignorance and bruta- 
lity chain it to the 8 In more po- 


liſhed life, indeed, there are too many in- 
uneces of excellence or worth debaſed by 
an 
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an attachment to intemperance but dif 
eaſes of the mind too often induce men to 


wiſh to forget themſelves, and they ſoon © 


become the abi ſlaves of that indul- 
gence, in which they at firft ſought a tem- 
porary convenience. Whoever ſeeks to 
loſe care in the gaiety of intoxication, ſays 
an admirable moralift, will meet a tyrant 
when he expected a friend, and experience 
flavery where he hoped for conſolation; 
uneaſineſs will return when the momentary 


delufions of vice are at an end; each re- 


turn will be more painful; the remedy 
will be reſought, and prove more fatal than 
the diſeaſe, To attempt thus to drown 


care is to create it, for miſery will reſult. 


from the means of cure. Intoxication i 18 


itſelf the parent of ſorrow, and that will 


ſoon become an habit which at ba, is Oy 
a _— refuge. 


Tus 0 of well ce lens 
however, cannot hut abhor this ſpecies of 
intemperance. Happy am I to fay, that 


the PR of young ms are naturally 


averſe 


* 


4 


| 0. Dae 5 ve . 
a to intoxication. They ies | 


- ſolicited by diſſolute companions to join in 
the diſorders of debauchery; they at firſt 
conſent with reluctance, but the fatal en- 


joyment becomes leſs diſguſting by every 


| indulgence, and we too ſoon. find a fatisfac- 
tion in that annihilation of reaſon and of 
true enjoyment, to which we gradually yield 
with unwillingneſs. This picture of youth 
is highly pleaſing; and it is to be ſincerely 
lamented, that the prevalence of debauchery 


ſhould ever cloud ſo delightful a proſpect. 


Who cannot but grieve to reflect that the 


blooming Pc of the moral ſpring may 


be nipped by the rude wind of intem- 


PANE. „„ 4 


Tux conteqwences of this e 
crime are very alarming. ha, ſays the 


context, wwho hath forrows: lo has con- 


tention? Who hath babbling? Who hath 

wounds without cauſe ? Who hath Teac „ 
eyes? They that ta y long at wine. Look 
ol thou upon the wine when it moveth ſelf 
. aright ; and then follows an obſcryation no 
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lle a ſerpent, My” fringeth like an adder &. 


Its effects are indeed more fatal, its poiſon 
more inveterate; venomous creatufes can 
only kill the body, 8 EE, caſt 

the foul i into hell. T2» 
| 72 
l more immediate ill conſequences of : 
intoxication are, the injury of our mental 
and corporal faculties, and the derange= 7, 
ment of our temporal affairs ; it is not only 
injurious to e but to TR public. ch 


Ix the firſt place, it incapacitates us for | 
any uſeful ſtudy, for any innocent enjoy- 
ments, or for any ſerious purſuit.” The 

man who indulges habits of inebriety will 
ſoon find the vigour of his mind impaired ; 

he will be viable to purſue any fixed or re- 
cular plan of action. Inſtances of this na- 
ture are obvious every day. We may re- 
mark many perſons, if we look around us, 
who fall from a ſtate of proſperity into deep 
diſtreſs by habits of intoxication. As the 


mind loſes all vigour, it ſinks into a ſtate 
1 of 
CI Fu be XXiii. 32. 


* 


ö 


1 


of inactivity and languor; advantages are 
loſt, becauſe not ardently purſued When 


they offer; difficulties grow inſurmounta- 


ble, becauſe not reſiſted; the power of 
foreſight, which a clear underſtanding poſs: 


ſeſſes, is obſcured; every object becomes in- 


diſtinct. A mind thus ſtupified is involved 
in palpable obſcurity ; all its proſpects are 
bounded by miſts, and every object of di- 
rection unſeen ; all that is paſt, or all that is 


future, are without diſtinction. The failure 
of many characters may be dated from 


their firſt indulgence in this fatal and en- 
ſlaving vice; and if the affairs of temporal 


life may be thus rendered diſtracting, our ; 


more important concerns muſt ſuffer, 
When the mind is warped by immoral. 


practices, religion muſt ſoon loſe its force; 


and when the influence of religion is 


abated, what ſhall preſerve us from the 


tyranny of imperious paſſions, or the aſs. 
fault of powerful temptations? The body. 
will ſuffer no leſs than the mind; the one 
by pains more acute, the other by remorſe 


no leis intolerable. The moſt valuable of 


6 | human 
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human enjoſinents is eats 34 Gatiafaldion , 
neceſſary for the enjoyment of all others, 
and without which nothing can pleaſe. ' 
During the paroxyſms of diſeaſe, the land- 
ſcape fades and loſes its verdure, the ſun it- 


ſelf cannot ae, and muſic charms no 


>, 25 


| Ty 


Now nie injures. health if 8 
- cafionally indulged, and deſtroys it if habi- 
tual; the conſtitution is ſapped by gradual : 
decay, or it is ſoon deſtroyed by violent aſ- 
faults ; more or leſs time will complete the 


* s 4 


—_ 


ruin never to be repaired. Some conſtitu- 
tions may long reſiſt, but by far the greater 


number of intemperate perſons | are the 


early victims of death. Numbers are there 


- Whoſe conſtitutions are, at an early age, 


weakened, and the tone of whoſe nerves is 
deſtroyed, by an unhappy attachment to 
this vice; exhibiting the dreadful conſe- 
quences by palſied hands or inflamed: eyes, 
hy countenances deformed, and by vigour 
totally and irrecoverably gone; ſinking fast 4 
into o the grave; their little ſpace 1 life cur- 


tailed; 4 


1 tailed ; ſuffering a premature old age, and 
_ perceiving every plexting proſpect cloſed by 
their own deliberate guilt. And ſurely the 
; conſciouſneſs of having merited our ſuffer- 
_ ings muſt add to the mortification of diſip= 
pointment, and ſharpen. the pangs of re- 
morſe. The picture of the intemperate 
man is at once diſguſting and pitiable. He 
begins with occaſional - indulgence. To 
ſome, experience of the pains attendant on 
debauchery has the happy effect of creating 
abhorrence, and working its own cure. The 
coſt of the ſucceeding day is found too dear 
for the joys of the preceding night. Happy 
are ye whom ſuch bitter experience has ſo 
deterred! Too many, on the other hand, 
find a delight in the tranſient delirium of 
vice} habit ſoon endears, nay even Tenders - 
the evil neceſſary. The poiſon, which at firſt 
was only the antidote of care, becomes a 
deſtructive, but a charming food of debility. 
At length the unhappy being, by conſtant 
application to his vice, pailes his life in per- 
, petual ſtupor, burthenſome to himſelf, and 
"OS to his friends; his natural reſpecta- 
OO Er OE 


16 i „nen vn, 


1 bility loſt; his natural. perſonal accompl the 
ments deſtroyed, diſeaſed within, hideous 
and ghaſtliy externally; the pains of age 

frown on the ſmiling days of youth, ang 

the wretched victim of his own folly ſinks 
into death 1 half the meaſure. of 25 
e is filled. „ 


7655 


W Rag chat all e now . mighs 
take warning from this melancholy de- 
ſcription 3 Warning indeed they cannot re- 
quire; life furniſhes too many a wretched 
reſemblance of this deplorable i £ 


5,7 piping 8 pee 3 bs: Wa 
ſtroyed; for can it be imagined that the 
mind can experience any perfect or ſettled 
calm, when the tumults of riot and de- 
bauchery end? Certainly not. On the 
contrary, the turbulent paſſions thus agi- 
tated will not eaſily ſubſide. After riot ſuc- 
ceceds diſtraction of intellect, and a mind 
embittered by. reflection, and tortured by 
painful contrition. We retire. from inno- 


+ cent and laudable purſuits 3 in a ſettled and 


delight- 


* A 


" K's 


delightful n 


at length produces incurable deſpair. We 


fly back again to Mas tes upd and vainly 
attempt to drown our cares. We may a- 


while raiſe factitious ſpirits; ; but the cup 


Which we court is deceitful; awhile it may 
exhilarate; but ar the /aff it fingeth Tike a 


ſerpent ; it biteth like an adder ; we find no 5 
conſolation, and lament i in vain the loſs of 
that peace, which 1 innocence C and wy con- . 


| duct ene can Tat : 


- Ad every ee of indulgence muſt be 
Na at ſome price, poverty treads 


_ faſt on the ſteps of thoſe, whoſe means of 


ſupplying the demands'of i intemperance are 


ſlender. It may be remarked of all vicious 
enjoyments, that they are expenſive, where 


as the pleaſures of virtue are cheap, and ea- 
fily attainable. But whilſt vice is coſtly, it 


actually diſqualiſies us from purſuing the 
means of gratifying its own demands; be- 
cauſe it is an enemy fo induſtry, and incapa- 
5 eitates us from labour. N the opulent, 

. 1 


3 iter as 
we ſink into gloomy penſiveneſs, and this 
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by habits of i intoxication, may, grow: inat- 
tentive to their indiſpenſable concerns; and 
the mind, which is diſcompoſed b 

perance, is altogether diſqualified for regu- 
larity or care; but when our circumſtances 
are narrow, theſe conſequences are more fa- 

tal. Hence, many of the poorer claſs are 


intem- 


8 


1 to beggary, and to the experience 0 


of the ſevereſt calamities; and are impor- 
tuning charity for that relief, which they 
have neither perſeverance nor inclinationto | 
procure for themſelves. When the poor are 

addicted to drunkenneſs, theyloſe their induſ- 


try, and with it every virtue which belongs to 
their ſtation. The author of the book 4 —— 


| clefiaſtes obſerves, that a labour ing man given 
to' drunkenneſ5 ſhall never be rich; a truth 
which is verified by the experience of « every 
day. The difference between the ſober and 
the intemperate man is obvious. There is 
no ſituation 1 in life ſo narrow, which may not 
be rendered conſiderably more comfortable 
by ſobriety and frugality. The ſober man 
provides decently for himſelf and his family; 
he lives in arge and with reſpect; 

his 


4 


— 


8 ; 


ie cottage is crownel with comfort a A 


dorned with decency. * " The drunkard lives 
in continual diſgrace and perpetual miſery; 


anxiety, ſqualidneſs, penury, diſeaſe, are his 
conſtant companions. The pooreſt perſons 8 
may by management keep themſelves afloat 


on the ſtream of life; the expences of in- 


temperance are endleſs, and the difference 
between th eſe oppoſite characters, with re- 


ſpect to the comfort they experience, is very 
eee era. It is to a love of this tyranni- 


cal and diforderly vice, that the far greater 
part of the miſery of the poor is to be attri- 


buted. As there is no condition ſo low, 


Which ſobriety will not improve, there 15 
none ſo affluent, which drunkenneſs may | 


not reduce. to indigence, 105 4 


| "ew; is the car of Welt ble 400 
the ſenſe of decency ſhocked, by thoſe ſcenes 
of riot and debauchery, which abound i in 


every ſtreet; and profane even the ſanctity 

of the ſabbath, in the public reſorts of . 
gar and groſs immorality; in thoſe multitu- 
qunous nurſeries of lewdneſs, which exiſt to 
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an extent an che ſtate, and highly 
_ deſtructive of the morals of the public? 
Jo theſe we may aſcribe the far greater 


part of tt the miſeries of the Poor; 5 and from 
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Asaix, intomperance 3 is. often e 


tive of friendſhip, | Men fit down for the = 


enjoy merit of ſociety, and riſe to contention; 


| , paſſions, grow inflamed, reſentment. forgot 


or concealed is revived, andi injuries, which 
reaſon had taught us to bury in oblivion, are 
recalled to the memory in the confufion and 
revolution of diſtracted ideas; 3 ſeorets may 
be diſcloſed, and through the inflammation 0 


of paſſion, or the folly of indiſeretion, the mu- 


tual enjoyments of years may be for ever 
deſtroyed. Intemperance has often occaſi- 
oned ſuch animoſity, z and given ſuch wounds | 
to friendſhip, as all of r life could OR 
Iherwards heal. „ | „ 


0 5 


1 to private 


75 


ern vice, r is 


f iendſhip, i 1s alla e of 15 PRE of | 
the 


| gutta 38 kiſſer ina Kreiter . =_ 
or leſs degree, from the conſequences „„ | 
. temperance, as its votaries arè more or leſs _ 
the inſtruments of public welfare“ 2 Many, 
whomigght fill the higher ſtations of life with 
digit, gratifying te themſelves, and with 
adility eſſential to the world many, ' who 
might be ornamental and uſeful in the mote 
humble, though” no les pleaſing offices, 
many public characters, many fond parents, 
many kind and benevolent friends, are alto- 
uctive attachment. 
TIL, 916 SY ; ü 8 M _ 
1 0 elle the Wildi Habitual Mn „ 
es is a ſpecies of ſuicide. There can- = 
not be a material difference between the 
man Who curtalls his exiſtence by an im- 
medlate act of violence, or Hit who ſhor- 
tens his life by a deliberate purfuit of ſuch 
1 5 as he kows to be fatal in their con- 
ſequences. The one is an inſtantaneous act 
of phrenſy or deſpair, the other i is a e 
rate and continued ſeries of wn i, AO 
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| is no true N but a loſs of intellec» 


. tual happineſs. The joys of riot are of a 


tumultuous nature. When ſenſe and re? 
flection are drowned, ſorrow and folly: ſuc- 

ceed. The intem perate man is never rati- 
onally cheerful; he may be riotous, but he 
dan never taſte the hilarity which ſoothes 
Without depreſſing the mind; and at the re- 


turn af reaſon, dejection of ſpirits ſucceeds, 


together with corporeal ſuffering. Such 
are the delights of forbidden pleaſure, | 


During, the abſence of reaſon, all mental — 


gratifications are annihilated; we are loſt ; 
to xeal enjoyment of the objects around us, 
and float only in viſionary ſcenes. This 


argument may have weight with the pure 


and the wiſe, but will, alas ! have little ef. 


fect in diſſuading thoſe· from intemperance, 
Who ſeek. in ſuch experiments the temporal 


oblivion of care, or who. haue 0 it tor. | 


the, recxentions of pied... 5 
Cd 514 25 2 34 2 ö : 7 5 


"Son men kad that en e 
are only occaſional, that they hate the prac- 


tice. though, they. are nge induced ta 
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ranforeſs but this is a falſe aſſertion.” /No - _ 
rg can truly hate what he is induced to KN 
practiſe; for hatred is unconquefable aver- 93 
ion; if, therefore, you are led by the ex- 
ample or perſuaſion of others to tranfgreſs _ 
ever ſo "rarely, it is to be ſuſpected, either e I 1 
that you have a ſeeret taſte for vice, or that 8 
pFou want the virtue of chriſtian fortitude; 
the reſolution wo er che ee of che 5 
TO e e 


\ 
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5 Hain me 2 choſe SOR move Gi thi 
5 ee ſpheres of life to be cautious that 
e they do not debaſe themſelves in the eyes f 
their inferiors by a mean and contemptible 
purſuit; ; let me caution thoſe who. are 
| honoured with the facred name of parents, 
ey that they beware of corrupting the riſing 
6 generation by their own bad example, leſt 
by becoming the abject guides and panders 
of ſin, they may direct Ane into So ans 
” of IMA dy eee ; 


w_ C 


Bbr to thols of my younger + hearers, who 
are not yet led aſtray, I know not how to 
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| addreſs wyſelf with ſufficient careckinef; to 
exhort them to perſevere in the delightful, 
the profitable, and the rational paths of tern 
perance. Temperance will conduct you to 
Face Feputation, and tranquillity in out 
pPreſent ſtate; it will preſerve you from that 
train of evils which cloud and embarraſs the 
lives of the diſſolute. On temperance await 
_ cheerfulneks, content, and comparative plen - 
ty; the reverence of man, and the favour of 
God. Debauchery is accompanied by pain 
and infamy in this world, and what its ef- 
fets may be hereafter is known only to him 
who has threatened ſin with certain r 
ment. Fly, therefore, the ſolicitations ME 
thoſe falſely gay and inſinuating compa» | 
nions, who would entice you to taſte of the 
poiſonous cup of intoxication. To refit — | 
is eaſy; to enjoy is fatal. The habit once 
acquired can ſeldom be conquered. Lou 
may perhaps feel a falſe ſhame; you cannot 
brave the ſcoff of fools; but remember that 
he who reſiſts ſecures his own peace, he 
Who yields may, perhaps, be ſubdued for 
ever. He whois compelled to en the 
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lavgh of the thoughtleſs for a ſhort hour, | 
may be fluſhed with the bluſhes of uncor- 


rupted modeſty; but he who complies with 
the invitations of bad example may be con- 
demned to endure perpetual woe and ever- 


e dilgrace. 


Wr are tau ght to prepare ourſelves for a 


more perfect and eternal ſtate. Brutal en- 
joyment will at once diſqualify us for, and 

| deſtroy thoſe expectations. We are told, 
that no impure perſon can behold the face 
of God; and how ſhall the low ſenſualiſt 


appear before him? Can he be qualified 


for the exalted pleaſures of heaven, whois | 


the an of the vileſt dee of earth? ? 


Let us then avail Joneftly and Wa ; not 


in rioting or drunkenneſs, but as the children 
of God * ; % 


to the fruition of pleaſures, at once pure, 


ng Pens and eternal. © 


3 «# 


* Romans, xiii. 1 3. 


thoſe who earneſtly wait for 
their bleſſed Lord, and hope to be admitted 
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T. diſplay 4 in alin; life thoſe 1dmirs 
precepts, which are deſigned for the ad- 


vancement of our nature; to. exemplify an 


image of conſummate virtue; to teach it by 
practice, as well as by precept, was the great 
object of the life of our bleſſed Saviour. 
In him we have a model of the moſt per- 
fect kind; through him we are taught 

not only how to attain wiſdom, but ho- 
„ — it. We behold a lively example 


174 ' SERMON IX. 


of human nature ned to the higheſt 
point of dignity and perfection, perſpicuous 
in ſcenes ſimilar to thoſe in which we are 
- ourſelves engaged, and aſſaulted by the 
fame trial 
the wiſdom of heaven acting in common 
life. From the author ef our faith we 
have not barren and theoretic precepts; for 
the leſſons he taught he proved in himſelf 
to be practicable. And though no human 
being can ever attain, in every reſpect, to 
ſuch perfection; though no human being 


Is and àfffictions. In him we ſee 


will ever be found onſummate i in all the 1 


relative duties of life, yet it is very poſſible 
on many occaſions that we may make near 
approaches to that excellence; and when 
we: fail, we muſt attribute the want of ſuc- 
ceſs ta our oπ¼un want of confidence and 
| perſeverance... e gran | 


- Tezoucnourall ls life; the ſon of God 
was exhibited in the character of man, that 
human virtue might receive ſufficient en- 
couragement. Indeed it was the only mode 
in which be could be a meaſure of excel- 

8 . lence 


lehce to man. The glory of divinity would 
have confounded, not enlightened us; and 


we might reaſonably have concluded, that 
to the imitation of ſuch powers we were 


_ altogether inafſequate. The life of Jeſus 
was manifeſted as a ſyſtem of practice. 


Whatever is more than human in his cha- 


racter is leſs definite. Of that which moſt 
concern us we have the plaineſt conviction; 
To obſerve then the conduct of our bleſſed 
Lord, in the various ſituations of his life, to 
| fallow him in ſuch tranſactions as we are 
every day likely to be engaged in, to ſtudy 
this example of perfection, muſt be our moſt 


intereſting, as well as profitable employ- 
ment. Of this the chriſtian may boaſt, and 
with this reflection he may conſole himſelf, 
that he is not purſuing a viſionary ſcheme; 
that nature is not violated by his conduct; 

and that divine truth is the ſource of his 
virtue. The ſtoic vainly waſted life in an 


oſtentatious contempt of feeling ; the acade- 


mician in inactive contemplation of recti- 


tude; but the life of the chriſtian is more 


. more correſpondent to nature, and 155 
More 
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more beneficial: his virtue, while it exalts | 
| himſelf, communicates bleſſing to the world. 
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Ix the life of Jeſus we have an exempli- 
flcation of duties and of affections, which 


daily occur; and which conſtitute our chief 


happineſs in this world. We ſee the move- 


ments of our own minds conſpicuous in the 


ſoul of the Son of God, and the occurrences 
of our own lives repreſented in the circum- 
| fances 18 his intercourſe with men. 


* 


To n 0 ä ppi ol to 


bleſs, by ſignal marks of miraculous bounty, 
thoſe who were the more immediate objects : 


of his attention, was the conſtant endeavour 


of our bleſſed Los: For the good of man 


he emerged from obſcurity, And hazarded 


the dangers of his public life; for the good 


of men he retired to pray; for theth he 


' lived in a ſtate of miſery, and for them he - 


died under torture and ignominy. It is 


| however worthy of remark, that the evan- 


geliſt John, who is repreſented as being the 


beloved Kirke, has tranſmitted to us the 


moſt 
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moſt tender and affectionate inſtances in the 
life of our Lord; to him we are indebted 
for a more intimate knowledge of the con- 
duct of his maſter; there is no goſpel ſo 
full of thoſe delicate and familiar tranſac- 
tions, thoſe proofs of the compaſſionate tem- 
per, and the warm affections of our holy in- 
ſtructor. In the hiſtory of perſons, who have 
rendered themſelves illuſtrious, there is no 
part we peruſe with more fatisfaftion, or | 
| ſearch after with more avidity; than the 
minute repreſentations of their daily habits 
and familiar intercourſe with the world. 
How much then are we not indebted to. - 
this evangeliſt, for the intereſting and pathe - 
tic relation which he has afforded u 
| Tum i is, however, no inſtance in which 
the Son of God is ſeen with a more ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance of ourſelves, than in the 
hiſtory on which I am about to enlarge. 
We view him in an engaging and intellis  _ 
gible light; not veiled in the awful reſerve 
of ſtudied dignity and affected diſtance, but 
acting with a condeſcending familiarity, and 
MN | In- 
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influenced by the emotions of genuine ſen- 

ä fübility. We behold conſummate wiſdom 
5 loftened by humanity, and the moſt Vene-- 
rable greatneſs melted into tears. 


Fon our preſent inſtruction, and for the 
1 of caſual reflections, I ſhall relate all 
8 the circumſtances which preceded or were 
1 couſequent on this affecting ſcene. „ 
7 5 ) a 
5 LAZ ARus and his two ſiſters, Martha and 
5 . Mary, were inhabitants of Bethany. That 
| they were virtuous, inoffenſive characters, we 
| mayconchude,fincethey were bleſſed with the 
moſt exalted friendſhip,which the world ever 
knew; that they were great or rich we have 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe; for ſuch, generally, 
did not court intimacy with our Lord; and 
ſuch certainly found no preference in his eſ- 
teem. Thoſe, who place their truſt in riches, _ 
the voluptuous or the vain, ſeldom ſeek con- 
ſolation from religion; and our Lord ſought 
thoſe, becauſe adverſity beſt prepares the 
of mind for religious inſtruction. Pleaſure is 
a ſpecies of intoxication z pain and diſap- 
point- 
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pointment reſtore us to ſobriety.. "Tent 
in a diſpoſition to bleſs, and indefatigable in 
the endeavour, wretchedneſs had the firſt 


claim on the friendſhip of Jeſus. The poor, 


the unfortunate, and the humble, enjoyed the 
profit of that inſtruction, and of that celeſ- 

tial converſation, of which the great were- 
too vain to think themſelves in want ; and 


which, therefore, they neither condeſcended =D 


to alk nor 


signed to accept. 


* 
> OR 
- 


Tux particular kindneſs, which our bleſ- 


ſed Lord entertained for this happy family, | 


as well as for the author of this goſpel, is an 
inconteſtable proof, that individual friend- 
ſhip is not inconſiſtent with the principles 
of Chriſtianity. A moſt unfounded aſſer- 
tion has been advanced, that the object of 
our faith is too general to admit of private 
amity. But this is plainly confuted by the 


- practice of its founder. A religion, which 


elevates the natural affections, mult aſſured- 


ly increaſe the force, and enlarge the obli- 


_ gations of every moral virtue. Univerſal 
favs ; is inculcated; but this principle is to 
N 2 5 | operate 


i 


- 


operate in a degra, At f ina "ode agree- 
able to the conſtitution of things. Hintz 
mates will claim our moſt ardent and moſt 
conſtant affection; becauſe they are more 
immediately connected and united by an 
interchange of endearing offices, and have 
particular as well as general demands on 
our affections. Strangers can only receive 
occaſional benefit, and only confer occaſional 
pleaſure by a caſual reciprocation. How-. 
ever unlimited our benevolence may be, our 
power of conferring benefits is circumſcrib- 
ed; and therefore neceſſity exacts a ſelection 
in the objects of our eſteem or kindneſs. 
Again, virtue muſt have a better claim on 
that eſteem than vice; and that religion, 
which in all its promiſes and its primary 
objects propoſes its rewards to thoſe Who 
more immediately deſerve them, cannot be 


ſaid to inculcate an. equal diviſion of affec-⸗ > 7 


tion. It cannot be inconſiſtent with the 
duty of a Chriſtian to imitate the Supreme 
Being, and to give that preference to good- 
neſs, which is law commands, and his Pro- 
ceedings Juſtify. | „ 
8 1 ARS 
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Tux commentators are 64 in their 
ſentiments of Mary; the generality caution us 
againſt aer ee her with Mary Magda- 
lene, or with her, of whom it is ſaid, that ſhe 
had ſeven devils caſt out of her. Though 
this ſeems to be very proper, and it is more ä 
conſonant to our feelings to conſider Mary 
as an immaculate character, yet this is not 
material when we reflect, that untoward cir- 
will ſometimes plunge amiable 


cumſtances 
characters into ſcenes of vice; that total de- 
pravity is not always the conſequence of 
great errors; and that when the ſeeds of 
virtue are profuſely ſown in the mind, thoſe 
who can be reclaimed are frequently more 
confirmed in the paths of rectitude. As to 
the account of Mary, that ſhe had ſeven 
devils caſt out of her, this can only prove, 


£257 that ſhe had been afflicted with ſome ſort of 
diſeaſe or inſanity, which uſually by the Jews 


was aſcribedgodemoniacal poſſeſſion. From 

the community of the name, nothing 1 is more 

probable, than that the ſiſter of Lazarus, the 

woman who was diſpoſſeſſed, and Mary 

5 e were three diſtinct perſons. 8 
| N 3 . 9 


| s E RM o N Ix, 


Taar thin happy family were bleſſed. 
with the more particular regard of our 
Lord, appears from his viſiting them, when- 
ever he was in Bethany; and from a cir- 
cumſtance, which the contex trelates. While 
he was abſent from that place, on the other 
fide of the river Jordan, Lazarus was ſeized 
with an alarming diſtemper. His ſiſters 
ſent immediately the afflicting intelligence 
to Jeſus, and with this tender expreſſion, 
Lord, him whom thau loveſt is ick. This 
meſſage was received in a manner very 
0 from that, which the afflicted wo- 
men no doubt expected. They hoped to 
receive inſtant conſolation. They might 
have flattered themſelves, that immediate 
relief would have been afforded to the ſuf- 
ferer. They, perhaps, ſaid with the centu- 


rion, Lord, ſpeak the word only, and he fhall be | * 
healed x. But our bleſſed Lord, with a pre. 


ſcience of what ſhould happen, entertaining 
every with to ſoften their affliction, but yet 
in a ſubmiſſion to the glory of his heavenly 
Father, permitted them to remain in a ſtate 
of diſtreſſing anxiety. He foreſaw, that 
Lazarus 


* Matt. viii. 8. 


1 
10 
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Lazarus was to be an inſtrument of the diſ- 
play of his miraculous power and therefore 
he ſuffered the unhappy ſiſters to remain in 
doubt; knowing that every moment of pain 
- would enhance the value of relief, and that 
thoſe pleaſures are moſt eſtimated, which 
are with the greateſt difficulty obtained. 
Private feelings were ſacrificed for univerſal 
good; they were to endure tranſitory ſuffer- 
ings, that the world might derive a perma- 
nent and general advantage. This ſhould 
teach us to ſubmit to thoſe apparent evils, 
which occaſionally befal us, and to bear 
the delay of our wiſhes with reſignation to 
the divine. will ; knowing that events only 
can determine how far the gratification of 
our deſires will be injurious or beneficial; 
and that thoſe views, which appear to pro- 


. | vin that is charming to ſenſe, or delightful 
do imagination, are often attended with un- 


9 and inevitable ruin. The ſcriptures 
inform us, that all things are good to them 
who rely on God, and that every event is at 
once arranged by the wiſdom, and directed 
by the care e of his infallible Providence. 

„ ö 
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Inxsus 3 obſerving has this 2 
| was not unto death*; that is to ſay, a per- 
manent ſtate of . but for the glory of 
| God, abode two days where he was, and 
then propoſed to his diſciples their return 
into Judea; from which deſign they en- 
deavour to diſſuade him with all the argu- 
ments, which their fears, and unenlightened 
diſtruſt, could ſuggeſt. They mentioned the 
late inſults he had received from the Jews; 


but our Lord obſerved : Are there not twelve 


hours in the day ? If any man walk in the 
day, he Humble] not, becauſe he ſeeth the ligt 
of this world. But Fa man walk in the 
night, he ftumbleth, becauſe there is no light” 
in him . The obvious meaning of theſe 
words commend to us a very important leſ- 
ſonz that the time of action in this life is very 


limited; that we ought to exert every faculty 
to crowd into that little ſpace all the good 


we poſſibly can perform, The days of our 
age have their ſpring of youth, their feaſon 
of maturity, and their winter of infirmity, 
Hours of health and vigour are the hour of 
Iahour ; 7 theſe are interrupted by many 


nights 


„ John, xi. 4. + John, xi. 9, 10. 


? 
{1 
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hights of incapacity, He, who is defirous 
of pleaſing God, muſt work while it is day. 
But when theſe weak objections were ſup- 
preſſed, they reſolve to accompany him, and 
once more to truſt the power, or hazard the : 
. me ger of their beloved maſter, | 1 


HR it is to be cis; ls while x we 


feel the alarm of every ſelfiſh apprehenſion, 


| while we ſhrink from the purſuit of good, 
from the hazard of danger, no difficul- 
ties could obſtruct the charities, no alarming 

apprehenſions deſtroy the confidential reli- 
ance of our Lord in the wiſdom and the pro- 
vidence of the Father. Let us Toppoſs | 
them to be arrived at Bethany, 155 | 


I i 18 eder peculiarity i in the writings 
"of John, that in the perſons, whom he in- 
troduces to us, we can eaſily diſcriminate a 
variety of character. This affectionate e- 
vangeliſt, while he conveys us into the ſe. 
 creſy and familiarity of domeſtic life, gives 
1s thoſe characteriſtic marks, which pecu- 
larly diſtinguiſh Fw who act or ſpeak, 

This 


Nis is not a mere narration of events; but 

ſuch a detail as deeply affects our feelings, 

and excites correſpondent ſenſations. Thus, 
while Mary i is ever repreſented as ſoft, af 
fectionate, and docile, Martha is deſcribed 

as impatient, ſedulous indeed to pleaſe, but 

leſs paſſive in her temper ; as ſoon therefore 

as ſhe heard that Feſus was coming, fhe ent 
to meet him; but Mary ſat ſtill in the houſo w. 
Martha immediately flew, on the firſt news 
of the arrival of our Lord, eager to congra- 

tulate him, and to diſcharge the anguiſh 
 labouring in her breaſt, To complain is 

| the relief of woe; ſorrow accumulates by 
being ſuppreſſed, and leſſens by. participa- 
tion. The Almighty has ſo formed us for 
mutual intercourſe, that as ſolitary joys are 
inſipid, communicated pain becomes light- 

er. To make temporal happineſs more 
general, it is ordained, that its exceſs ſhall | 
become burthenſome. When the mind is 
overcharged, it is neceſſary to beſtow a por- 

tion on . and hence compoſure is 
produced, like the equilibrium, which ariſes 
from the diſcharge of the electric fluid; 
5 like 


— 


* John, xi. 20. 


5 * 


of 
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; like that too, happineſs is attractive and 


communicable. Through the goodneſs of 


God, from this cauſe, individuals may aug- 


ment the enjoyments of many. Grief in 
the ſame manner feels lighter by dividing 
its pain; by ſympathy we have a wonder- 


ful power of leſſening the burthen of affſic- 


tion; and it is to be obſerved, that in par- 


taking of the ſorrows of our friends, we do 


not feel any intolerable pangs. This ſym- 


pathy is a virtuous affection; in virtue there 


\ 


is no pain. Whatever the labour of doing 
good may be, there is a ſoothing reflection 
of moral excellence, which prevents diſſatiſ- 
faction from accompanying it. The marks ? 


of friendſhip, the teſtimonies of love, the 


kindneſs of condolence, have a powerful ef- 
fect in reſtoring the tranquillity and healing 


the wounds of the mind. The emotions of 


violent paſſions ſhortly ſubſide ; but we al- 
8 fall the Prey of ſecret ſorrow. 


In the agitation of Martha' 8 mind. wo” 
hear her accoſt our Lord with an obſerva- 
anz which was half reprœachful and half 

fubmiſ- 


\ 


. 3 5 | you ll * 1 Mon! IX. 


i ſubmiſſi ve; which: at once chid 15 Salas; 1 
and expreſſed a confi Ace in his miraculous 
power; Lord, if thou hadfi been here; my © 

brother had not died. But I know, that eves 
now, whatſoever thou wiltaft of God, God 
vill give it thee *, To offer her then the 
beſt conſolation. which: he could ſupply, 5 
or the deſire to accept, Jeſus faith, Thy 
brother ſhall riſe again. The impatient he 
* Martha replies, I #now that he ſhall riſe again * 
* at the laſt day. Of the power of our Lord 
the was, evidently, from her firſt addreſs, 
convinced; but here ſhe ſeemed to doubt 
an exertion of that power. - Diſappoint- 
ment renders us diffident of ſucceſs; and 
under poignant evils we diſtruſt the appear- 
- ance of good. The ſanguine, who warmly - 
imagine all the proſpects of hope to be rel, 
as eaſily convert every failure into deſpair: 
paſſions ſuddenly and vehemently Se 5 
as ſuddenly omg 


— 
2 


5 Tuts 8 and theſe ungratifol 
. 1 ee were ſilenced by our Lord with 
the _ ans * and F OO declaration 


N 
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of bis nn which, While it checked 


preſumption, inſpired confidence. I am the 
reſurrection and the life : he that believeth 55 
in me, though he were dead, yet ſhall he live: 


and whoſoever liveth and believeth i in me, ſhall 


wake the dead; that it ſhall enliven the 


regions of ſilence; and that they, who hear 


it, ſhall wake from the tranſient oblivion of 
the grave to ſleep no more; ſhall awake to 
endleſs life and to immortal j Joys. 


* Jakes, xi. 25. 


never die x. Knoweſt thou not that I have 
the power of life; that all things are given 
to me of the Father; that my voice ſhall 
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5 on ales xi. 3 5. 
Fw wept. 


I N the e PT FF T elne tha 
. circumſtances of the death of Lazarus, and 
concluded with the animating words of 
Jeſus; I am the reſurrectian and the life: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, © 
yet ſhall he live: and a N lroeth and 
believeth in Me, ſhall never die *, O 
FROM „ of Groilar circum- 
ſtances we cannot form an adequate con- 
ception of the joys of Martha on this ſub- 
lime declaration of the power of her Lord, 
related in the preceding diſcourſe. But 
her reliance on that power is readily expreſ- 
„% N „ 
John, xi. 25, 26. 


F 
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18 
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gy SERMON x. 


| | Gl. in anſwer 0 the queſtion. of Jeſus 4. 
Believeſt thou this ? Yea, Lord, I believe that 


thou art . Ez. Chriſt the ſon of God, which 5 
ſhould come 15 


that moment to diſcloſe to her partner in - 
grief, the afflicted Mary, the arrival of their 


compaſſionate. friend. This, it appears, 


was privately announced; and as ſoon as 


ſhe heard it, ſhe aroſe. "Now Jeſus Was 


noi yet come mto the town, but was in that 


place where Martha met him. The Fews, 
which were with her, and comforted her, 
when they ſaw: Mary, that fhe roſe up haſtily 


and went but, followed her, Joying, ſar 0 
c uno 18 . 10 weep there Te 


11 may to ſore . „ 
that theſe afflicted women ſhould ſo bitterly | 


lament the death of their brother. It is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they muſt have 


received repeated inſtruction from our bleſ- 


ſed Lord on the nature of a future ſtate; 


8 that their expectations of everlaſting hap- 
f . muſt have been excited with all the 


powers 
* John, 3 xi. 26, SF: 1 TOO” . 


70 the world *. With all the ; 
_ rapture of hope newly inſ ired, ſhe haſtened 


— . 


powers of eloquence; that they who poſſeſ· 
ſed ſuch frequent opportunities of commu- 
Hication with the beſt and wiſeſſ ir 
which the world ever knew, could: be in no 
need of encouragement to meet the terrors of 
death with reſignation; and require no con- 
ſolation for the departure of their friends. 

But ſuch inſtances are proofs of the infir- 
 mity of our nature. Reaſon may admonith, 
philoſophy may arm the mind againſt diſtant - 


* 


Os the hne ee, „, 


evils; but they often preach in vain to thoſe, 
who labour under the immediate preſſure of 


ſorrow. Grief loves indulgence, and is im- 
patient of reſtraint; it delights in dwelling 

on the object that pains, and will be fed to 
ſatiety before it ſubſides. The tide of ſor- 
row is like the ſtream that accumulates by 
oppoſition; when reſtrained, it returns and 
overwhelms the ſoul. It is a paſſion inter- 
woven in the texture of the mind, and is 


therefore irrefiſtable; reaſon may prevent it, 


when the cauſe is foreſeen, and gradually 
approaches; but when ſudden misfortune 
befall us, its power is invincible; and if it 


does not flow in ſhowers, or eſcape in tem- 


—_ 
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peſts of paſſion, it preys on the minds. 3 
becomes a more fatal enemy to the frame. 


thoſe, who oppoſe argument or- 


| per ſuaſion to the firſt burſt of ſorrow. , Rea». 


ſon can only enter and-oper ith effect. 


when the ſoul is quieſcent, This probably 
was the occaſion of the conduct of our Lord 
in remaining without the town, until the 
mourner was made acquainted with his ap- 
proach. He knew that conſolation would 


be Ui, unleſs the mind was diſcharged 
of thoſe feelings, which would have left no 


room for it. The ſtrokes of death recall 


the remembrance both of love and in jury. 5 
The one we regret, becauſe we can no lon- 
ger enjoy it; the other becauſe irreparable. 


The recollection of tenderneſs in good ; 


minds, is more permanent than of reſent- 
ment. Thoſe little irritating circumſtances, 


| which occur in the intercourſe of friendſhip 
or of love, though poignant for the moment, 
are ſoon obliterated: in benevolent diſpoſi- 


tions. Grief has a tendency to ſoften the 
harſhneſs of our natures, and to huſh all the 


ruder feelings into a perfect calm. When 


f 
* 


ge 
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we view the remains of a Joyneted friend; 
we inſtantly melt into ſoftneſs; we recall 
all thoſe tender moments, all thoſe obliging 
offices, all thoſe inexpreſſible endearments, 


all thoſe thouſand incidents which have for- 
merly rendered our hot 


rs chearful, which 
have ſoothed the ſtings of affliction, or which 
once excited the ſenſations of rapture : and 


while the mind is buſied/in this delightful 
and intereſting: recollection, it turns from all 
other invitations with indifference; it looks 


on all the preſent with a coldneſs approach- 
ing almoſt to diſguſt; filled with the dear 


remembrance of paſt enjoyments, it has no 
ear, it has no thought, but for its ſorrows; 
it looks on the preſent and the future as 


alike incapable of producing happineſs. = 
Much of the miſery of human life, conſiſts 


of a repetition” of trivial evils; heavy miſ- 
fortunes happily fall on us more rarely. 


The pain which we give each other in ſo- 
cial intercourſe, the fretful retaliations of 
peevithneſs, the irritations of impatience, the 
moroſe gloom. of ill-nature, are unceafing 
_ POPs cauſes of complaint ; yet all 
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theſe are forgot in the lamentations over 
friends; all theſe are forgot when they can 


no more be repeated. On paſt injury we 
look with a cordial forgiveneſs, when the 
filent tranſgreſſor lies breathleſs before us. 
But if death can cauſe ſuch deep affliction, 
where the harmony of affection has been 
occaſionally interrupted by the trivial diſ- 


corqds incident to life, and, on too many oc- 


caſions, almoſt unavoidable, what pangs 


muſt it not create, what unutterable woe 


muſt it not awaken, when it breaks the 


chain of uninterrupted tenderneſs! To this 


cauſe we may attribute, and, on account of. 


feelings natural to humanity, we muſt par- 


don the ſorrow of the afflicted fiſters. Let 


this be an important leſſon to us, while we 


can yet profit by it; and let thoſe who now _ 
enjoy the endearments of conjugal love, let 
thoſe who taſte the conſolation of friend- 


ſhip, let thoſe who are bleſt by kind and af- 


fectionate parents, let thoſe who own dutiful 
children, remember, that one day they muſt 
part with ſuch felicities ; that, in that day, 
they will feel the inſults which impatience 
may now offer, in the moſt poignant degree; 
that 
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ut Wey will, in that day, lament with all 
the bitterneſs of undeſcribable woe, every 
ouſt of ſudden paſſion, every indulgence of 
an irritable diſpoſition, expreſſed to thoſe 
friends who are loſt to them for ever; and 
which will be more lamented, becauſe it 
cannot be undone ; that conſcience will in 
ſuch ſoft moments upbraid them with the 
moſt intolerable anguiſh; and that we ſhall, 
in a great meaſure, bear the loſs of our de- 
parted friends, according to the manner we 
have treated them; that we ſhall then 
mourn' indeed for ourſelves, as well as for 
them; that we ſhall then bitterly lament 
, ingratitude for the parent we have not 5 
cheriſhed; our cruelty for the companion 
we have injured « or neglected ; and that we 
| ſhall then feel our rand diſtreſſed or com- 
forted, in proportion as we have contributed 
to their happineſs, or diſturbed their tran- 
quillity. Now learn this important leſſon, 
ye happy children, who are cheriſſied by 
affectionate parents. Remember theſe ad- 
monitions, all ye who taſte the delights of 
en, affection. Let not the tears of un- 
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' come where Feſus Was, and, 


PI 
STR Ub 


kipdneſ drop on the thinly ſcattered an 
of our paths; let not the tranſient calm of 
i human happineſs, be interrupted, by the 
ſtorms of ungoverned paſſion. Affection 18 
the ſunſhine of life; remember, hat 
offenſive word, which now clouds that ſun- 
ſhine, will plant in the ſoul of ee 


t every 


Wen to embitter the fore: of eh 


Bur to return: 7 Ky hes Airs Was 


ſaw him, fhe fell 
down at tus feet, in all the agonies of grief, 


exclaiming, Lord, if thou hadſt been here, my | 
brother had not died x. From the tender and 
gentle diſpoſition of Mary, ſo eminently diſ- 
played in the ſacred writings, we may be 
indulged in the ſuppoſition, that this excla- 
mation was expreſſed with more. caution, 
and mixed with: nothing of that reproach 
which it had conveyed in the vehement 
manner of Martha. That which in the one 
Was s dictated by impatience, beſpoke in the 
other a reſigned aud placid confidence. And 
now followed the pathetic ſcene, which is 
rolated: to us with A beautiful ſumplicity; a 


ſimpli- 


1 W xi, 35. 
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amipticiry; which produces more effect than 

could be obtained by elaborate deſcription. 
A few words will often work an effect on 
the imagination, and a ſingle happy touch 
will awaken thoſe Neelie which are not 
to be excited by detail. At the feet of Je. 
ſus lay the weeping Mary; and a melan- 
choly ſympathy pervaded all who were pre- 
ſent. Nor was the Son of God unmoved; 
for when he ſaw Mary weeping, and the Fews 
alſo which came with her, Feſus alſo wept. 
And that we may not be at a loſs to account. 
for the cauſe of this ſorrow, the evangeliſt 
has added the obſervation of the Jews: be- 
hold, ſaid they, how he loved him! We here 
ſee the Saviour of mankind in a ſituation, 
which the pride of human philoſophy would 
diſdain; in which, perhaps, the diſciples of 
Socrates would have bluſhed to paint their 
maſter. We cannot withhold our admiration 
of the ſacred hiſtorians, who have repre- 
' ſented the Son of God to us with inexpreſ- 
ible dignity, yet with all the tendernels of 
our nature. Nothing can be more ſublime 
| Lian his character; yet nothing more fami- 
| 0 4 -- 
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liar and com paſſionate ; often is he repre- 
_ ſented as weeping for the miſeries of that 
«iy Nora, who refuſed and diſdained 82985 


. 


Fran a weak Wy abe attempt to re- 


concile the human character of their Savi- 


our, with ideas of his divine nature, an in- | 
judicious ſect of chriſtians were willing to 
ſuppoſe that all the corpareal ſufferings of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and all his affections of a 
were apparent only; and that he viſited the 


world under an unſubſtantial form. There 


can be nothing to us more engaging, than : 
the repreſentation of our Redeemer carrying 


our ſorrows, and feeling our infirmities. 
The glories of divinity are too reſplendent 
for human eyes, and therefore he is ſhewn 


to ps under. a form ſuited to our capacities 
and our paſſions; ; he is repreſented conti- 
nually as acting in all things as we act. In 


him we have an example, that we may 


practically follow, and ſpeaking in a lan- 


guage univerſally intelligible: The character, 


in which we are moſt concerned to view him, 


5 is ſtrongly i marked and clear] y delineated, 


£ Tar 
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Trar Jeſus wept from the tenderneſs of 


nature is evident; his power to relieve 


their diſtreſs he well knew; nor, after: giving 


eaſe to the feelings which oppreſſed him, 0 


did he delay to execute his benevolent in- 


tentions; he demanded where they had 


laid the body, and immediately proceeded to 


the grave, accompanied by the mournful 


train. Here again we have an inſtance of 


_ the' impatience 5 Martha, inconſiſtent with 


her former profeſſions, for which ſhe' is s pro- 
Perty, duk 9 2 ee | 


Tun body was depoſited in a Gopal 
hewn from a roek, according to the Jewiſh 
mode of burial ; and this was cloſed with a 
ſtone: this ſtone was ordered to be removed; 
and Tefus liſted up his voice, and aid, F. ather, | 
T thank thee, that thou haſt heard me, I know 
thou' heareft me always - but becauſe of the 


people which ſtand by, J ſaid it, that they may 
believe that thou haſt ſent me*; and when 


he had thus ſpoken, ke cried wich a loud 


* 


voice, Lazarus, come forth! and to the 


gltoniſhment of all who were preſent, and 


; to 
John, xi. 42. | 
- * id » 
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MI to the ebe . joy of the greater part, 
le that was dead came forth, bound hand all 
e. Feſus ſaid, Looſe him, and let him go * 
Thus then, by the compaſſion and ang a 
e of our Lord, and by the co-operation of Al- f 
mighty God, was Lazarus reſtored to te 
and to * friends. 9 "i | 


Tu cules Aiſolay of power . | 
not, however, a ſalutary effect on all the 
ſpectators: with ſuch evidence as ocular 
demonſtration, they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have diſtruſted the fact. Of the death of 

Lazarus, thoſe who were preſent could not 
- _ doubt; for the ſtone was removed prepara» 
5 tory to the miracle, to convince the multi- 
tude the more decidedly. Hence an opportu- 
nity was afforded them of viewing the body 
of Lazarus, and of receiving undeniable 
proofs of his death: but it muſt be obſerved, 
that the Jews were much prejudiced with 
3 the idea of demoniacal influence; and to this 
power, ſome who were preſent attributed 
the ſucceſs of our Holy Redeemer. Their 
| malice i 18, DATORSs apparent in an 1 obſerva- 
N Yi | tion 
0 John, xi. 44. 


. 
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man, who opened 'the eyes. of. tlie blind, have . 5 
cauſed that this man ſhould not have died * 2 © 


5 
e 8 n ; 


Some it ſeems were convinced and believed 


on him. Blinded by prejudice, and infatu- 
ated by a zealous attachment to pre- on- 


ceived opinions, others, we read, immedi- 
ately went their ways, and inflamed the 
| Phariſees with accounts of this tranſaction, 
which they as wickedly as ſtupidly attri- 
buted to the powers of darkneſs. It is more 


than probablethat thoſe, who gave informa- | 
tion, were believers in the miracle, for how 


could they doubt their own ſenſes? They, 


| however, ſought perhaps to ingratiate them: 
ſelves with the ruling powers, and to ſerve 


thereby a temporal intereſt. Life will fur. 
niſh us with too many melancholy inſtances 
of principles ſacrificed, and the moſt baſe 


actions perpetrated, with the low hope of 
worldly advancement. The principal alarm 
too of the Phariſees on this miracle, aroſe 
from the dread of lofing their power and 


influence. N ve let him thus alone, ſaid they, 
all men will 5 on him; and the Romans 


IF 


# John, xi. 37+ 
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| flall come and 418 away both our Ges and 

1 nation. But this is ever the language of 
=_ "deceivers; the good of the people is always © 

undoubtedly held forth, to ſerve the purpoſes 

of ambition; when thoſe are obtained, the 


| | e Fi abſorbs: ans, 9 conhderation. 
[| The 
LE our e be de on a ra- 


tional confidence; and let that confidence 
produce the happy effects of obedience to 
the precepts of him, who by continual ſuf. 
4 ferings, and by numerous marks of compaſ- 
"= ſion, has proved how much he loved us; 
and who has aſſured us, and will moſt un- 


— 


— . OO 
1 rp 
. - 
* 


; doubtedly confirm his promiſe, that not 
even death ſhall ſeparate us from him; that 
even in the grave his love ſhall not forſake 
us, and that in the laſt day, his voice. ſhall 
awaken us to glory and to immortality. | 
"IE Fx the circumſtances of the pathetic 
1 hiſtory which has been related, we may 
, 2649 conclude with the apoſtle, that we have not 


22 high prieſt, which cannot be touched with 
| our 1 for he was in all fonts as we 


| are, 
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axe, yet without fin. Follow your Redeemer ; 
into the garden called Gethſemane. and be- 
hold W oppreſſed with the deepeſt afflic- 
tion! See him in his human character, 
Guling under the natural terrors. of ap- 
proaching diſſolution, and the apprehenſions 
of ſuffering! Vou may behold a conflict be- 
tween human weakneſs and divine reſigna- 
tion. 1 oy EP ERS view "_= Sn 


ſtrucung 17 you mti ſbi important REA 104 
teaching you how to ſupport the moſt criti- 
cal and awful moments you can experience, 
with conſtancy and fortitude; agitated by 
mortal terrors, but ultimately triumphant. 
We again behold him weep after his pathe- 

tic lamentation, when from the Mount of 
Olives he drew near and beheld the devoted 
Jeruſalem, and lamented the infatuation of its 
perverſe inhabitants, in a prophetic denunci- 
ation of the deſtruction of the proud, but de- 
voted city, he exclaims: How off would 7 
have gathered your children, with the parental 
fondneſs apparent even in the animal tribe, 

even as a hen gath FIC her chickens under her 


Woes ; 
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wings ; ; FI ROW are theſe things hid from the _ 
eyes *. Then overwhelmed with afliftion, 
and agonized by a ſenſe of compaſſion, and - 
_ a foreſight of the miſeries 1 een | 
them, he fat down 158 Went. pe 


Ir 8 the Seeder of mani vip, at 

| the recollection of human miſery, ſhall we 
call compaffion by the name of weakneſs ? 
Shall we bluſh to confeſs ourſelves influenced 
by thoſe tender feelings, which our Lord has 
ſo eminently diſplayed? No, let us never 
bluſh at any proof of feeling or benevolence. 
You may be aſſured, that there can be no 
picture of humanity more diſguſting, than 
that of the man who is inſenſible to tender- 
neſs, who knows no iympathy wn the woes 
of others. | 


Compass oN may indeed be felt with- 
out any of the external marks of ſenſibility; 
he who cannot weep with thoſe that weep, 
may yet feel their ſorrows, and be moved 
by the moſt ſincere deſire to relieve them. 
There is a moral harmony of ſoul ſimilar 
| to 


? 


* Matthew, Xxiii. 37. 
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to the taſte. by. which we. enjoy. the muſical 
agreement of ſounds; and without this mo- 
ral harmony, we are incapable of generous: 
ſentiments. He who feels no compaſſion 
for others, is the diſgrace of human nature, 


and cannot with ſafety be truſted ; with 


ſuch there is no ſecurity ; in the intercourſe 
between man and man; becauſe he Who 


has no feeling for others, may be eaſily. ; in- 


duced to ſacrifice their good for the gratiſi- 


1 


cation.of his own caſe, his own pleaſure, or 


his own intereſt. Whereas, on a man of a. 
com paſſionate teraper, you can rely; capable 
of conceiving the anguith of affliction, he 


will never voluntarily cauſe it. In ſuch you 


may find the tender parent, the affectionate 
partner, the faithful friend; and every qua- 


lity which conſtitutes the good citizen, or 
forms that comprehenſive Na noble charac- 


ter, the good man. In conformity to this 


idea, St. Paul is remarkably eloquent in 


his deſcription of charity ; under which idea 


we mult underſtand that univerſal benevo- 
lence, which ought to influence the chriſ- 
tian; which unites ſociety by mutual concord, 

| and 
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and ; preſerves it in harmony and order 
which prevents private or ſelfiſh views from 


diſturbing the peace and happinefs of others. 


For it will be found; that a large ſhare of the 
diſquietude we daily experience; ariſes from 
the narrow views of individuals: theſe diſ- 
turb an harmonious neighbourhood ; theſe 
baniſh love and peace from families ; theſe 
create deſtructive wars, and rob the world 
of tranquillity. In ſmall communities, the 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions of à few, will often 
deſtroy the quiet of all; and mankind in ge- 
neral might live in peace, did not the ambi- 
tion, the avarice, and the baſe paſſions of a 
few, inflame whole nations, and ſpread ruin 
and deſtruction over the ſurface of the globe. 


O the other hand, were we to copy the 
example of our bleſſed Lord, and to culti- 
vate all the generous feelings, the diſinte- 
reſted and the amiable virtues which he 
diſplayed, we ſhould diſpenſe univerſal 

happineſs, and beget univerſal tranquillity ; 
and the rays of conſolation which we thed 
on others, would be reflected on ourſelves: 

| We 
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We ſhould experience the moſt permanent 


peace, becauſe external objects would ac- 
cord to it, reaſon and conſcience would ap- 
prove it, We ſhould have the beſt claim on 


the aſſiſtance of others; and if it was denied 
us, if ingratitude ſhould point its ſharp ar- 
rows againſt us, we ſhould be ſhielded by 


ſelf approbation; we might look up for 
ene e by the een Gat, who 


on abet — which has the neareſt re- 
e to himſelf. %% HT 


? 74 of 


our imitation, from the motive which oc« ' 
eaſioned it; he pitied the wretchedneſs of 
the world, the perverſe attachments of ob- 
durate ſinners, the melancholy ſtate of i 1g- 
norance, the infatuation of paſſions, which 

bring ruin, and ever will dan wan. on 
| n who = ene. 1% ate e 
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nw ache füneser 2 Shall u we begieck db 
N exert the powers that are given us, in the pur 
poſes for which they were beſtowed; to con» - 
ſole the afflictions, torelievethediftreſſes,and 
to promote the felicity of our fellow-crea- 
tures? The reward of benevolence is in the 
higheſt degree animating; for as the Savi- 
dur of mankind has raiſed Lazarus, fo will 
ha raiſe us alſo. When the awful day f 
arrive, in which the graves muſt ſurrender 
up their priſoners to puniſhment or to life, 
with what comparative confidence may not 
then the profitable ſervant awaken to meet 
His Redeemer; when the glory _ his coun- 
tenanee ſhall burſt upon him? Let us 
then ſetk his protection by confeteaity to 
his practice; ler this mind be in you, which 
Was en Cui Fefus. For when he ſhall 
come with power to Judge: the world at the _ 
laſt day, on his mercy we muſt rely; then 
ne othet power can protect us from the 
Wrath of God; and then the mercy we haue 


ſhewn to others will be tous a ſhield in the 


day uf Wratkr g the good we have done, will 
khen de to ub oompaffion and 9 


5 «nd joy for evermore. - 
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As NOIR ee pain of this 8 
epiſtle, is to perſuade men to confider the "mb 
Chriſtizn religion as a rule of life, and non! | il 

mieerely a ſyſtem of ſpeculation. From ar- T8 
guments drawn from certain paſſages of [i 
the epiſtles of other apoſtles, and princi- 
pally thoſe of St. Paul, from the apparent 

myſtery of certain peculiar doctrines f 

Chriſtianity, and from the errors of in=  _. ] 
conclufive reaſoners, ſome of the earlier 
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ele of Jeſus Chriſt had ſõ dwelt on the 
importance of faith, as to give it even a pre- 
' ference to obedience. Enthuſiaſm is often 
attended with dangerous conſequences; and 


mult ever be ſo, when it weakens the obli- 


gations of practice. The deſire of obtaining 

eternal happineſs on eaſy terms is natural; 
alid the hope of obtaining the rewards of 1 
future ſtate, without loſing preſent enjoy- 
ments, is ſo flattering to the multitude of be- 
lievers, that any deluſion will be acceptable, 
which encourages ſo pleaſing an expectation. 
However worthy of purſuit the glories of 
a future ſtate may ſeem, and with what- 
ever incitement repgeſented to us, men are 
more ſtrongly attached to the objects of 
ſenſe; and any principles, which allow the 
indulgence of paſſions, recommend them- 
ſelves with irrefiſtible influence. Men are 
willing to have the aſcent to heaven made 
as caſy as it appeared to the pati iach in 
his dream, where angels attended to guide 
and aſſiſt. Our greateſt difficulty ariſes 
from the labour neceſſarily attendant on 
* _ of virtue. AIG cenqueſt of 
| e . 


5. 


, Ma.” { 
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pie, thedenial of preſent ad dear gra- 


- ORGY the reſiſtance of temptation, are 
_ taſks of difficult performance; and he will 
moſt willingly be heard, who promiſes us 


an exemption from fuch unpleaſant: and 


MIO duties. VVV 


Row bt no man deevive you, he only that 


doeh righteouſneſs is righteous. To ſubſti- 


tute profeſſion for practice, is an abſolute 


_ perverſion of the doctrines of the goſpel. 
The facred writings are very earneſt in 
inſiſting on the neceſſity of faith, for rea- 
ſons of an indiſpenſable nature. But the 


general tenour of ſeripture, the obvious 


purpoſe of a revelation of the divine will, 
the univerſal conſent of human reaſon, the 


nature of our relative ſituations in life, 
- our mutual neceſſities, are ſo many power- 


ful arguments for the truth of this unde- 
niahle aſſertion, that a life of purity, and of 
active utility to mankind, can alone be 


pleaſing to God. When our bleſſed Lord 


condeſcended to be the inſtructor of man- 
_ his . was confined to the 
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Gwe: af two or at 8 of three years. In 


that ſhort period he had formidable obſta- 


globe. The doctrines of revelation were 
to be gradually diffu ſed from the narrow 


| 10 an indefinite diſtance. As the means 


were ſeemingly inefficient, the time allot- 1 
ted by the counſel of the Almighty was 
| leſs apparently. to us inconfiderable. 


The manner too, in which theſe great 
events were to be pe formed, to human ap- 
prehenſion was inadequate to ſo extenſive 
and ſo ſublime a deſign. - Reafon is there- 
fore obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of 
pPreternatural means, to account for the 
rapid progreſs of a religion ſupported by 
ſuch unpromifing and ſcemingly feeble * 
The doctrines of Chriſtianity, during t 
life of our bleſſed Saviour, were gd in 
a general way, and never arranged into 

6 „„ nos ſyſtem, 


cles to ſurmount, and a-moſt extenſive ob- 
jet to attain. The world was to be in- 
ſtructed in the doctrine of ſalvation, and 
thoſe invitations to eternal happineſs were 
to be ſpread over a wide ſurface of the 


rifines of Judea, and to-ſpread their light 


{ 
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ſyſtem. All metaphyſical diſquiſitions were 
avoided in popular addreſſes to meſi of vat 
rious capacities, of diverſiſied purſuits, and 
of contrary-intereſts; When our Lord was 
anxious to attract converts to his'amiable 
doctrines, he gave them miraculous proofs 
of the divine authority, by which he ap- 
eared as an inſtructor; invited them to His 
gentle religion by acts of merey;-and-re- 
quired only the moſt fimple- acknowledg- 
ments of their confidence. - Belicveſt tho, 
was all the preliminary queſtions to thoſe 
who were to be initiated into the number 
of his diſciples; ; and when he had healed 
che impote t, and the diſeaſed, thy faith, 
{aid he, harh Javed thee, thy faith hath mate : 
| anda 2 1 UEISY. VIGO 30% 14929 
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By duch Cats: ao. of 
ee imaginatiom will h underſtand more 
than any rational authority can ſupport, 
dare indulge themſelves in expatiating into 
thothauidleds field of extravagante. Sober 
| ae ie ſuch ne uncertain 5 
V¹õο Sd drotyin; of grounds 
Ri. * Luke vii. 15 
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grounds of confidence, and is content to 


ſionary ng & an 18 Gn 1 
the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, where that 


neither contradicts itſelf, nor the obvious 
cConcluſions of fair inveſtigation. E Irough= 


out the goſpel, we find our bleſſed Saviour 
only requiring one ſimple and undefined 
declaration, that thoſe who believed in him 
ſhould acknowledge him to be the & 910 of 
God. 


Faom the 3 3 it will 
be evident, that faith was inſiſted on, as 


a preliminary to the acceptance of the 


goſpel, not only becauſe it is the firſt prin= 
ciple of obedience, but becauſe it was the 
only immediate teſt, by which a Saviour 
could be received or acknowledged. The 


| obedience of his laws, though the moſt 


convincing and poſitive proof of our confi- 
dence in him, is a teſt which can be aſoer- 
tained only by time; and to every one, 


Wbo was about to *. initiated, the only 
5 demand 


4 
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: belton of 1 belief. The roof ü 
cerity of ſuch profeſſions, was deferred 1 
the future ſeaſon of trial and practice. 


convert to any new religion, can be — | 


ed to expreſs no more than a reſolution of 
obedience ; time oy can S whether 
"wi is e or not 15 


Hm NCE: th dofrine. of. - Faith. conveys 
| very different ideas, and requires very dif- 


ferent teſts, when it appeals to thoſe wo 


have been educated in the principles of 
Chriſtianity. The merit attributed to the 


earlier diſciples of Chriſt in the goſpel, on 


the ſtrength of their faith, is very diſſimilar 
from that of modern e e ; To be- 
| lieve in principles in Which we have been 
educated, and which the reſt of mankind 
generally acknowledge; or to receive a meſ- 


ſenger from heaven without any previous 


impreſſion, are cireumſtances materially 


diſtinct: to acknowledge principles eſta- 
bliſhed by univerſal conſent, and by the 
ſanction of law, or to believe in him whom 
the world may reject and deſpiſe. 


8 HaAvING 


* 


Wy 


Havins. ſhortly ſtated the the nature . 
faith, as repreſented and mer in the 
facred hiſtory, and ſeen how far it is not 
applicable to the preſent ſtate: of the World, 
jet us proceed to ger. f hgh pe e of . 
POT” I,” S | 
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Wee is inſiſted « on a 70 ere 1 eib 
and unanſwerable obſervations, and in a 
conciſe and pointed manner, in the chapter 
of which the text forms a part. The author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in whom 
we find a peculiar depth of rea ſoning, had 
warmly commended the faith of certain 
eminent characters of antiquity, and en- 
deavoured to ſhew that their confidence 
in the providence of God, enabled them 
to atchieve meritorious acts, As theſe ar- 
guments had been miſunderſtood or mife 
repreſented, through the imprudent zeal of 
weak, or through the falſe conception of 
enthuſiaſtic perſons, Sti James endeavours 
to rectify the evils which ſuch errors had 
occaſioned. This he does by Proving, that 
though the eee and other celebrated | 

INT. 1 


| perſons had wrought, through faith in the 


promiſ 


che apparent difference of their reafaning; 


W Tſaac ; and lie that had receiued the 

prom:ſes,” offered up . only Begotten ſon , 
Wi the withor of the Hebrews; on iel 
James comme! 


2 
. 


up Iſaac his fon upon the altar g N 
no miſtake in religion more fatal than that 


_ of ſubſtituting faith for practice; for let us 5 


appeal to reaſon; let us Emine the whole 
| tendency of the goſpel; What is it but to 
improve mankind, and to harmonize their diſ- 
cordant manners? to teach them to be kind 
ly affectioned one to another, to love their 
; fellow-creatures, and to glorify God? And 
how ſhall fuch noble ends be obtained, but 


the habits of theſe f ſeveral great and im- 


1 2 | | * portant 


* Heb. xi. 17. James il. 21. 


s, yet that it was the actual per- 
formance of pious or virtuous ads; Which 
entitled them to the character of the Wen 
ful. This repreſentation ealily reconcileg 


f UN thus; as not Abraham 
pur father fuftified by works, when: he xt ny 
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portant duties? If theſe ends are not ob- 
tained, the goſpel is preached in vain; in 
vain has Chriſt died, and been raiſed from 
zhe dead. And how ſhall ſuch objects be 
obtained, but by the practice of good works? 
It were as well, therefore, that men ſhould 
not believe, than that they ſnhould diſobey 
precepts which our holy religion enjoins. 
The peace of the world would be-as well 
infured, the happineſs of mankind as 
certain, the deſign of our creation as fully 
anſwered, and the glory of God as viſibly 
manifeſt, were men but obedient to pre- 
cepts of natural religion, even thaugh faith 
ſhould not be found on the earth. The 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, though univerſally 
received, can avail nothing, if all their 
ſpirit is evaporated in vain {Ionamin ar. 
on ſyſtem, | | 


Tun hiſtory of 8 will 118 | this 
ee beyond a doubt. Have thoſe, who 
have perſecuted others for doctrines, been 
found more practically good than thoſe 
Who ſuffered? 1 one creed more exact 
| 1 ; in 
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in eee ict e than another, 
ſuch only excepted whoſe erroneous notions _ 
may affect the intereſts of practical virtue? 
Has more happineſs reſulted to mankind 
from the furious bigotry of the church of 
Rome, than from the paſſive and exemplary 
characters, who ſuffered by its perſecuting 
ſpirit ? Nay, it will be found on enquiry, that 

in proportion to the extravagance of falſe 

zeal, the meek, the ammnble ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity has been loſt; and that in religion, 
_ eſpecially, thoſe who ee wa are too 

n found to WI leaſt, - 


#4 


Ta! merit of faith Ke" cm its being 
a principle of action; and therefore, after 
all, you are to underſtand, that morality is 
not perfect nor certain in its operation 
without piety, and that thoſe works are 
moſt valuable which proceed from a ſenſe 
of our duty and obligation to God. Was 
it poſſible, in the nature of things, to ſecure 
the practice of men, without any ground 
of faith, religion would be ſuperfluous. 
But this is impoſſible; and therefore that 
; morality will be cold, indeciſive in its pro- 
1 ceedings, 


. N 42. 


ceedings, and unequal in its "operation, : 
| Which does not proceed from the moſt in- 

_ vigorating of principles, the fear and the - 
2 15 of God, and faith i in his ny * 
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The e of iy text are dee te 
dre of the word, not hearers only, deceiving 
your own ſelves x. N deluſion indeed, which 
Erg attempt to impo o God as well as 

' Good works are the ſure and in- 
: malle teſt of ſincerity: of our belief; and 
| He who does not earneſtly afford. that teſt, 
deceives either himfelf or the world, or 
would deceive his Maker. The abſurdity 
bf ſuch empty proſoſſions, i 18 evidently ſhewn 
dy the apoſtle. , any man ſay he hath 
Faith, and not works, can faith alone ſave 
him? If a brother or ſite be naked; and 
deſtitute of daily food; and one of you Jay unts - 
them, Depart in peace, be ye e-warmed, and be 
we filled: nottvitſiſtanding ye give them not 
thoſe things which are needful for the body, 
what doth it prof? Even ſo faith, if it hath 
not "works, is dead, being alone. Yea, a man 


. 247 foy, "TO mor faith, nd '7 have e. 
 ſhew 
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ei me thy fuitl witlout thy works "_- - | 
„ will Ars ef by —_ works e a 
SE ee eee e n ie 
Far in one ſenſes may e little 5 
_ merit, and moſt aſſuredly ſo when it pro- 
duces no fruit. We may believe in the 
_ exiſtence of à God, or in the truth of the 
* ©  Chriſtianreligion, becauſe we may diſcovet 
fuch inconteſtibleproofs'of theſe facts, that 
wie cannot. deny them; hut if we remain 
eninfluenced to ſuch, weighey confidera« 
tions, if, after all;/we are not actuated by 
them in our conduet; what can it profit us? 
For to uſe the argument oſ the apoſtle; 
1 T hou believeſt there is one God; thou aveſs well, 
the devils alſo believe, an tremble 15 chat Ws 
_ es 4 np ee do r not obey. Van 
0 iN 247-5 „„ 
= In a wdta; we are all: Kine de to All 
TFertain ſtations, to form and to act ſeparate 
parts of our grand ſcheme of providence; 
We have various talents allotted us; ſome 
five, ſome ten fold; and of thoſe à ſevere 
account will be exacted in porg ortion to 
2007 3 beſtowed on us. If we neg- 
ap. 3 ii. 14 1 5, 16, 1. 16. + James, ii. 19. 
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; 7 les our . in i Ratio1 in ee i 
are placed, we counteract the ends of Pro- 
vidence as far as human power can operate, 
and we ſhall ſeverally incur condemnation; 
and if he be extreme o mark:what is done 
f amiſs, who can abide in the day of his wrath 2. 
Me are deſigned to give glory to God, by + |. 
continuing pure, holy, and exemplary out. LE 
ſelves, and by doing good to our fellow- 
1 ereatures: No idle, no wicked, no deceit= _ 
ful, no proud, or ſpiritually preſumptive 
'- perſon, will be accepted by the Almighty ; 
and no life can be Ne to pn 0. 
is not uſeful to. Ms 0005 algo? 16 


. 


Tos no man ” 1085 2 7 1 20 3 
dueth righteouſneſs is righteous. .| What the 
ſam of religion is, the apoſtle has told us, 
Pure i and undefiled in the } fight of God , 
and the Father, is this, To viſit the widow and 
the fatherke/s in their Ni iclion; and to keep 8 
Aimfelf, or as it ſhould be 2 one's 


ths wnſpotted from the ware 9 05 


bor let us 1 no preſume. « 0 the ſown 


* . 
* James, i, 27. 3 
* a TX * 1 , * 3 ap 
K 8 4 1 8 4 3 ? 
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-of our © beſt 1 for * all, Wis mercy, 
not the ſtrict juſtice of God, muſt preſerve + 
us. Let us live in this world with the 
utmoſt circumſpection, and add daily to 
that happy account, which religious diffi- 


dence ſhall at length offer up to the mer- 


ciful conſideration of the Father of good- 
neſs; and to the interceſſion of that com- 


paſſionate Mediator, who will finally re- 
ward our labours, and gratify our modeſt 
hopes with the rapturous invitation: Come 
ye good and faithful ſervants, ye have been 
FOO over a a few 9 45 1 will make ye 
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On the CREATION. 


PSA N civ. 24. 


0 Lot Jos mani mifold are thy ROY 
- wiſdom haſt thou made them w_ ery cart 
15 e 05 thy riches. 


- Tas E "contermphition of the aviftony. of 
Divine Providence, manifeſted in the works 
of his creation, affords the nobleſt employ- 
ment to a#rational being, A ſpeculative 
mind may from thence deduce not only the 


higheſt entertainment of which reaſon is 
capable, but the moſt poſitive conviction 
of truth, no leſs uſeful than intereſting. 
During the tranſient intervals of infide- 
lity, to which every mind is more or 
leſs Do l the caſual inſpection of any 

e natural 
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natural production will ſtrike us ez 720 
reſiſtible evidence. In the moments of 


doubt, when we : ſay within be Is 


fight even of the moſt ſimple vegetable, . 


will inſtantly check the progreſs of impious 
ee een recal the mind to "Y 


abitual arrangements of argument, 


which a rational conviction 18 pawn 


The Almighty has impreſſed fuch evident 


traces of himſelf in all the operations of 


his power, that it is impoſſible to behold 
them, and not immediately confeſs the 
author. Can he who looks on an exqui- 
ſite picture, conceive that the deſign, the 


| combination, and the harmony of the co- 


lours, are the effect of chance? Can he : 
who examines a piece of curious mecha- 
niſm, conceive that it was ſo adjuſted with- 
out a maker? Juſt as eaſily may we ima- 


gine, that the works of the viſible creation 


were produced by the caſual arrangement 5 


of the particles of matter. No; as all the 
5 operations of man are from choudht, 5 Cn 
e Fab we e ſee, which man has not 


— 


ä 


- 
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On the Cheatinh: 


3 * 
e is | vietiably the deed of a 
deſign infinitely above our comprehenſion, 

but made viſible in the works themſelves. 

Let me premiſe, that when I ſpeak of na- 
ture, I mean here the efforts of divine wiſ- 

dom. In this ſenſe it is ne name for 
the fame idea, 


Aus things are fl of God, ald Uh OY 
in the voice of unenlightened nature &; 
and, in the fame ſtrength of rapture, the 
ſacred poet exclaims, O Erd how manifold = 
are thy works! in wiſdom haſt thou made 
1 all : TR cartels 75 Jus of thy Fiches 1 


1 it then be the buſineſs of this ay | 
to animadvert on the wiſdom and good- - 

neſs difplayed in his works; a ſubject ap- 
plicable to the preſent ſeaſon of the days 
of Rogation, which, by the ancient church, 
was ſet apart for ſupplicating the bleſſing 
of heaven for the fruits of the 1 


| Tr | CO pet 
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Ix the contem . af this fubje, 


the mind is overwhelmed by a multipli- 
city of ideas and objects, which ruſh on it, 
and confound by their infinity and variety. 


In ſuch a multitude, we are at a loſs how - 


to ſelect; ſome are ſo magnificent, ſome ſo 
extenſive and aſtoniſhing; others, though 
leſs eminent when Angle, yet in the aggre- 
gate ſo ſtupendous; ſome ſo incbmpreken- 
_ fible, and ſome ſtretching fo far beyond the 
field of fancy, that we are overpowered and 
loſt in reflections on them. If we look up 
to the heavens, we view a ſyſtem of bodies. 
| immenſe and magnificent; ; rapid in their 


courſe around one common centre, yet pre- 
vented from irregularity by a power which 
counteracts that tendency; and all regu- 


lated by the moſt harmonious and perfectly 
mechanical laws. Beyond this ſyſtem, 
imagination may reaſonably be indulged to 


expatiate, and multiply it to infinity. When 


the ſplendour of the day retires, the heavens 
diſplay innumerable glories. The abſence 


of the ſolar light, enables us to diſcern mul - 


19855 proots of the greatneſs of the Deity. 
5: The 
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The mind, awed by the ſuhli . Kr 


darkneſs, feels itſelf humiliated; but in 


proportion as we ſink into comparative in- 
ſignificance, the majeſty of the Almighty 
is augmented in our conceptions, Planets 
feed and numerous ſtars fill the celeſ- 
tial ſpace with their brightneſs: theſe the 


teleſcope enables us continually to mul- 


tiply. Aſtronomers inform us, that thoſe 
numerous ſtars which ſpangle the firma- 
ment, are ſo many ſuns ſurrounded by . 
globes ſimilar to this which we inhabit, 
crouded perhaps with inhabitants.” They 
tell us, that all which we can behold are 


probably but the boundaries of ſyſtems „ 


tended throughout immeaſurable ſpace; 
that it is even poſſible for ſome to exiſt, 
Whoſe light, though travelling rapidly ever 

fince the creation of this our globe, may 

not yet have reached the extremities of our 
ſyſtem. Magnificent idea! An Almighty 
Being at once ſuperintending planetary 
worlds, infinite as the ſands of the ſea, and 
full of beings improving perhaps in perfec- 
wlan and approaching towards him by gra- 
„„ 2 5 dations 
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dations of goodneſs, yet ever remote; ſo 


unattainable is his perfection! When we 


behold theſe aſtoniſhing orbs, theſe vaſt 
and luminous manifeſtations of order and 
of power nicely balanced, and acting on a 


grand and comprehenſive ſcale, ſhall we 


not exclaim, with an awful ſenſe. of the 


greatneſs of the Creator, O Lord, Bo 


manifold are thy works ! in wiſdom haſt thou 


made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches u. Fete i 


1 „ 
. 


IF we examine the parts of our own _ 


ſyſtem, we firſt behold a great and genial 


ſource of life, of light, of heat, of pleaſure, 
and of fertility, emitting or ſetting i in mo- 


tion innumerable ſtreams of ſwift and im- 


palpable light; penetrating deep ſubſtances, 


and calling forth vigour and life from the 
cold and inanimate; ruſhing with an im- 


- petuous and almoſt irreſiſtible tide, yet 


producing no derangement, no injury, 
and no inconvenience, even to the moſt 


tender ſubſtances. Here ſight is enchant- 


ed by all the harmonious and various com- 


„„ binations 
* Pfalm civ. 24. | 
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binations of colour. How exquiſitely ten- 


- der is the human ye ! When diſordered, _ 


how painful, how NG is this very 
light! Let its rapidity, unleſs attempered 
by the admirable contrivance of the Deity, 
would prove altogether + intolerable and 
deſtructive. We next find the globe that 
we inhabit, revolving with a conſiderable 
though imperceptible velocity. The air 
that we breathe, ſo nicely balanced by 


cCounteracting powers within and without 
us, that we feel no inconvenience, and ven 


no unpleaſant ſenſation of that which 
otherwiſe would cruth us with its deſtrue- 
tive weight. This conveys to our ears 
the moſt delightful enjoyment of found, 
which wake the ſenſes to rapture, or by 


mutual communication delight * e 
the mind. e e 


Sven too is the regularity 45d enter of 
nature, that though it is in à conſtant ſtate 
of decay and renovation ; though all its 
multitudinous particles 0 perceptibly or 
Prep paſling 1 row one ſtate to an- 
= aden 


* 
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ities no ntfs is obſervable. Every - 
| ſubſtance is compoſed of extraordinary and 
unchangeable principles, which preſerve it 
diſtinct from all others. In all the per- 
petual changes, commuxtures, and ſepara | 
tion of the particles of material bodies, in 


their inexplicable intricacy and motion, 


every ſingle particle knows, as it were, its 

own affinity, and continues in its original 
fate; however combined or mixed, enters 
not into the compoſition of the natural 
principles of any other material body, but 
preſerves its own nature chaſte and uncor- 
rupted. The air that we breathe, for in- 
ſtance, pervades all nature, is mixed with 
all ſubſtances, is compoſed of heterogene- 
dus principles, contains diſtinct ſpecies, is 
again decompoſed, continually polluted and 
continually refined. The ſea conſtantly 
returns by evaporation thoſe innumerable _ 
and inceſlant ſtreams; thoſe copious bodies 
of water, which are poured from the ſides 
of every mountain, and which travel 
through long and intricate channels ta 
afford bppläes. I be air conſtantly ab- 5 


f =. 3 WL” Soha. 
li | 5 


tion, and as .conſtantly again precipitates 
A Amidſt ſuch a variety of operations, 
ſuch a con 
a variety of laws, and ſuch univerſal com- 
motion and change, the exact arrangement, 
the purity, and the ſimplicity of nature, fill 
us with atone and we muſt again 
exclaim, O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in 4ſdom haſt thou made thaw all: 

ihe earth ts 88 of th 4 riches. 


| Inv we abſtrad . from the nous: 
ments of ſenſe, and view the beauty of the 
objects around us, how is the mind of ſen- 
ſibility filled with rapture and admiration ! 
For undoubtedly it muſt: be no mean em- 
ployment to admire the various productions 


— Gibs . e wh fluid by bau- | 


Rant decay and renovation, ſuch 


ax e, 


of God; to behold: with delight the hat» 


monizing, the enchanting, or ſublime ef- 
fects of the external harmony of creation, 


correſponding with the harmony of foul 


within us; to. obſerve mind and nature in 
uniſon ; to experience the delightful ſenſa- 


| tions of taſte, excited by the beauties of 
to! by he nota 


4 I 


os Wiädle world; 3 ah fad divias lov Ai | 
_ gratitude inſpired and enlivened by ſenſible 
objects. Thoſe cannot be ignoble ſenti- 


ments, which enable us to tdhituirs ahd e, 
tol the works of the Creator; to ſee how; 


in the Pfalmiſt's words, he outgoings of the 
morning and evening praiſe thee, O God, who 
wifiteſi the earth, and bleſſe . it, and makeff 


it very plenteous, who crowneſt the year with 


thy. goodneſs, and thy clouds drop fatneſs: To. 
fee the hills rejoice on every fide, the folds 


full of ſheep, and the valleys - thick with 
corn that ae . and fi fe ng *. 


+ MIND poſſeſſed of enllbilty will; 11 . 


ſuch objects, experience the moſt happy and 
profitable delight. It will derive a ſource. 
of ſatisfaction, of which the ſenſual and 
the vicious can have no conception. It 
Will feel the ſtrongeſt impulſes of thankful - 


neſs and affection towards the Author f 
all good; thankfulneſs excited by his boun- 


ties, and affection awaked by his tender- 
neſs and care for the preſervation of man- 
Kind. A mind of this Ban temper, of 

this 
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this capacity for rational delight, will 
look on every production of the Almighty 
with the ſame ſatisfaction as on an inge 
| nious work of a beloved friend, but in a 
ſenſe and degree of feeling more ſublimed, 
as divine is ſuperior to human friendſhi P- 
Thoſe who are uſed to contemplate nature 
in this profitable light, will find their vir- 
tue ſtrengthened, and their affections re- 
fined. They will extend their views from 
the preſent to a future world, where a 
nearer and more intimate connection ſhall 
ſubſiſt between us and the wiſeſt and beſt 
of beings; and we ſhall be employed in 


this. exalted contemplation with enlarged 


powers and improved capacities, gratitied | 
| elk infinite ſubjects, and with views © apt 5 
: trated ends ai N | 0 6 


* 


| "The mhals 5 Soak which tht text. 

is taken, is full of charming and intereſts. 
ing deſcription. It is a beautiful ſpecimen 
of ſublime poetry. It begins with inviting 

us to celebrate the praiſes of the great 
ee far all his bounties, and proceeds 
1 0 | 10 
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Mw we examine 3 1 8 able 
en we find in them perpetual in- 
ſtances of the divine ſkill and contrivance. 

With the former the elements: abound. 


The mountains, the vallies, the habitable 


earth, the deſerts, the woods, the ſtreams, 


the air, and even the barren rock, ſwarm 


with animal life. So does (in the words 
of the Pſalmiſt) the great and wide fea alſo,” 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
ſmall and great. Theſe all wait an thee, O0 
Lord, that thou mayeſt give them meat in 
due ſeaſon. When thou giveſt it they gather 


* 


it, and when thou apeneſt thy hand they are 


filled with good. When Pia hudeft thy Jace 


they are troubled ; when" thou takeft away 


their breath 5 mo ad are turned Hain ta 


** _— 1 „ * 
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jy 4 the i Ie Saas, the. et ex- 


traordinary eee are, the number 
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| er wy its tribe tba ſingular adaptation 
of their various powers for the purpoſes of 


life in general, and for that life in particu» 
lar to which they are peculiarly deſtined, 


Whilſt ſome ſkim the air, ſome play in the 


waters, ſome tread the earth majeſtically, 
ſome creep, and ſome are endowed with 
3 in all we diſcover wonderful 

contrivances for their ſeveral modes of ex- 
iſtence, and for their preſervation. Some 
have ſtrength given them, at once for their 
defence, and for enabling them to procure 
neceſſary food. Some excel in courage, and 
ſome are gifted with a provident timidity; 
ſome with perfect ſecurity 2 eee 
ye the weaker with 10 


* 


Tux 5 of aa; is a affe 8 


and evident proof of the wiſdom of the 


Creator. This ſagacity is to them an in- 
ſtantaneous and infallible guide; and ope- 
rates ſo uniformly, and ſo equally, that it 
appears like the immediate agency of a 
ſuperintending Deity; and differs from 
human knowledge in this reſpect only, that 


l 


it wikis never 1 or diminiſhed. err 


this ſeems to be the only and eſſential 
diſtinction between inſtinct and reaſon, 
that the one can improve and enlarge thoſe 
1 5 powers, which the other poſſeſſes inſtantly; A 
but enjoys only within limits which are 
not to be paſſed. The limited powers 
however, of the brute creation, are 8 


of ſome, though inconſiderable, enlargement 


— 


by tuition and practice; and even in the 


individuals of the ſame ſpecies, we may 
diſtinguiſh e or inferior e os 


Wa ENWe perceive the "EG 5 e 
they provide for the future; the affection 
which they diſcover for their young; watch 


ing with the moſt painful and unwearied = 
| See e the progreſs of their birth and _ 


growth, feeling and deploring their 10.5 
with expreſſive proofs of woe; when we 
examine the neſts of the feathered tribe, 


the patience, the activity, and the inſtinctive 
pöwers of all, we muſt again exclaim; 
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tall animals, as the camel, are provided 


with a long neck ſuitable to their ſtature, 


which: enables them to feed with con- 


venience. This object is attained in other 


kinds by a very different proceſs; for the 


ſhortneſs of the neck of the elephant, is no 
inconvenience. when aſſiſted by the means 
of its flexible trunk. This idea may be 


purſued in a variety of inſtances, and proves 
a providential deſign in every thing that 1s 


nſtance, | however, muſt not _ 
be hore: Prion It appears, on an in- 
V igation of nature, that-t 1C lame ends © 

are produced by various mod 
/ e thought fit to affo 
ſpecimens! of his ſuperior intelligence, te 
more to delight and to raiſe adoration in 
his creatures. ', To exemplify this. Some 


les; as if the 


us various 


8 þ them li, the earth Wh 


e 


the ſubject of our conſideration. To this 


we may add, that nothing in the works of 


nature appears accidental Chance, or 


| equivocal generation, might have given a 
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ſhort iſp to birds whoſe prey is 4 0 the 


beds of rivers; or have forgot to provide 


iſh with the means of riſing in the water. 


When we examine the Productiom -oÞ art 


= by the magnifying powers of the microſtope, 
bauer niceſt works become e eee 
guſting; thgſe of nature exhibit. a 


degrees of Perfection and accuracy. {fa 
ſuch an examination, the moſt ae 


aàcuteineſs and poliſh becomes obtuſe and 
rough; while the ſting of the PO? 
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wel Ge mis adhuſted does upbeat! ' 


So adapted for the purpoſes of life, and for 


conveying information to the mind. How | 
exquiſitely nice are the organs of ſenſe ! 


How laſtoniſhing the circulation of the 
blood! A frame fo wonderfully balanced, 


that the leaſt accident deranges it, yet how 


f guarded againſt diſorder! When we con- 


feder the inexplicable power which gives 
motion to the . the whole of the * 


- 3 rwyſterious 


n 
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o ile Creation.” . 


[inyitorions organization and proces of life; 
when we view the extraordinary ſyſtem 
generally, ar examine its e parts, 
we are led to the natural and emphatic 
obſervation of the Pfalmiſt, ae we” are 
| ms fearful, 4 4 Weng 4 1 * 


He ah vegetable kingdom. ths, 15 not 
tek of perfection or variety. The ſtructure 
ol plants is not only diverſified by external 
forms of beauty inſinitely multiplied, wut. - 
afford us ſignal traces of the kill of th 
Creator; ; the numerous tubes which admit 
the circulation of air, or the aſcent of nu- 
tritiwe juices, are pleafing and oonVvincing 
marks of almighty wiſdom te philoſo- 
phie obſerver. n meaneſt vegetable 
bas ſuch a perfect ſtructure, and ſuch va - 
rious proviſions. for its growth and propa- 
gation ; and ſuch is the elegant and harmo- 
nious ſymmetry of the flowering tribe, that 
our Redeemer has himſelf remarked, that 


all the pomp of regal dreſs cannot be com- 
pared to one of theſe; and he calls on us 
to rings: on the paternal cage of the n 
R 2 by 
1 | 
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„ | . : by ſhewing t that he be eſto ws attention tor all 8 : 
che productions of hint amt Behold: the 
Lilies of the field how they ;graw 3) they toil: no, 
„ Ale d they Jp And yet I ſay unto vo, 
we las even Solomon in all his glory," was not 
1 arrayed. lite one of" Hieſe. Ill herdfare; i, 
lie the graſs of the field, ont 
he. not much more clothe' you, O ye , litile 
Jaith*;> Ves! This muſt be a ſtrong argu- 
ment to induce us to truſt in that power + 
and goodneſs, which are alike conſpicuous 
in the __ awful or the moſt minute of his 
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8 Dao various sel by W In ſame 
. py is produced in the different ſexual pro- 
Ceſſes of vegetables, affords us another re- 
- T * _.markable.inſtance;of "the; truth of a pre- 5 
;ceding! obſervation, : that the Ali ighty ap- 
s .pears,to delight in ee N 
5 chene operations: 0 i tei 
8 180% Doi en RUE TIC 1955351 100 
As a ſo is the variety of Pialts 
.myltifarious. Some gracefully tower into 


the air; ”_ Oe nien luxurious and 
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| * \ Matt vi. 28, 29. 
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candy aneh for ſnelter; ebe ſopply - 
an - abundance of ſalutary fruits; ſome 
diſplay their elegant forms in the ſnade, or 
creep humbly, but uſefully, on the ground; 

ſhewing us this leſſon, that the life of hu- WF 
mility is no leſs profitable than the more 
expoſed pride of eminence; ſome clothe. 
the earth, or tint the barren rock. In all 
this profuſion of variety, there is no leſs of 
utility than of abundance. | Late diſco- 
veries have ſhewin us, that the leaves of 
Plants, during the day, purify the atmo- 


ſphere, and render it more e and 1 


for wee 1 


222 : 1 1 
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W are aha aradoRtions af abs power, 


"oh which conſtantly and uniformly operates. 


to bleſs and delight his creatures. But I 
have given you only the ſlighteſt touches on 
a ſubject, which is inexhauſtible. I have 
been enabled to lead you merely to the 
boundaries of that vaſt and extenſive field, 
which the ſtudy of the works and wiſdom 
of God opens to our view. To thoſe who. 
have: leiſure and abilities to purſue the; 
2 V. ſubject, 


= On ile Creation. 2 24 . 
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— 
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fubject, it will ſupply a ſource of the moſt 
intereſting and uſeful ſpeculation, no led 
conducive to the improvement of our 
virtue, than to the ee ee W our e 
7 , culties. „%% FOOY i200, e e pe 4h 
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Tas aud of the , manifold megtibs a: 
the ſupreme intelligence of the great Being 
diſplayed in his works, is the higheſt and 
firſt ſource of the happineſs of man, Theſe 
ſpeak in a language intelligible and infal- 
lible; a lan guage obvious to the peaſant, 
and convincing to the profound ſeareher 
after wiſdom, Theſe impreſs inſtanta-' 
neouſly ; theſe lift us beyond the temporal 

labyrinth of doubt or defpair, and tranſport 
at once to the throne of goodneſs and grace. 
The Scriptures teach us, that our firſt; 
parents were placed in the garden of Eden, | 
as in a ſtate beſt adapted to perfect inno- 
cence. It is impoſſible for imagination to 
- conceive any ſituation, in which original pu- 
rity could have found more congenial plea- 
ſures. The works of God are the language 
by which he n with us. Unintelli- 
. 5 gible 


. as 1 18, 1 e may 1 him i in 
part; inconceivably diſtant, here he is ever 
preſent; ineffable in greatneſs, yet here he 
deſcends to intimacy and familiarity; * 
he is united to us by the moſt Winning 
tenderneſs and affection. Mortal man 
cannot ſee God; but he may ſee his works; 
and in ſeeing his Works with external 
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eyes, the eye of the mind is enabled intel- 
Tectually to | behold, the > Author. 0 conn llt; 


* 


Can a then refrain. from adoration, 
when we behold a landſcape ſmiling around 
us? Is it not our duty, like the patriarch 


Jacob, to walk forth into the fields to | 
meditate? To join with the creation in ex- 


tolling the praiſe of the eternal and Omni» 
potent Maker? Can we look gpſenſibly on, 
While the /n ſhines forth. in his ſtrength, and 
rejoiceth: as. a giant to run his courſe *; while 
the earth teems with beauty and fertility; 
while the hills, the vallies, the woods, and 
the waters, all ſpeak the majeſty of God? 
Shall we not exclaim in ſuch ſcenes, What 
chan am 1 amidſt theſe ſublime objects? 
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| * Flaum xn. 5. 
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ach e f 4 alt 8 le 
days paſs away as a ſhadow. Man yieldetn 


his breath, and where is he? If I am its a 


light in the ſcale of creation, ho 


5 ſpeakable the goodneſs that erer; me; 


that watches daily over me; that has re- 


deemed me; that has ſent his only begotten 5 


Son from his beatified boſom, to make 
known to me the way, and to , to me 


the nes of eternal falvation! | og: 


Bo to. this Pd we Gan bei a 
10 abſtracted from ſenſual or vicious in- 


dulgences. The contemplation of the good- 


neſs, the wiſdom, and the perfection of the 


Almighty, will produce no lively effects, 


where there is not a correſpondent habit 5 
of mind. To the pure only ſuch ſtudies 
will be ſatisfactory; ; becauſe thoſe will feel 
no delightful ſenſations from ſtudying the 


goodneſs of God, who are ſtung with the 


remorſe of 


| oh moſt Powerfal of 5 


| 1 
3 , 


. 


wilt, and the conſciouſneſs of 
having forfeited the poem oy the beſt | 


” 
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Bur though the greater es a isl 
has not leiſure to "inveſtigate nature in her 
fecret operations, happily the wiſdom ane 
the benevolence of the Deity are ſo clear 
and gloriouſly diſplayed 1 in his works, that N Fung . 
the moſt fimple and untutored mind may „ 
eomprehend how much the univerſal 
» - Father of men has done, and conſtantly 
does, for his ungrateful children. It muſt 
be obvious to every capacity, however mean 

or unenlightened, who beholds the light 

of the ſun, the verdure of the fields, and 

the reſplendent varieties of the creation, 

that God is perfect; and that all his works 

are good. The practical uſe to be made; | 

of this conviction is to enquire, how far 

we are ſeverally conducive to the general 
welfare of the world. The hk 


e#avens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament fleweth 
his handy work*, In all nature is per- 
fection, and all, moves in obedience to 
him. Are we then grateful for his be- 
nefits? Do we diſcharge the duties in the 
ſtations allotted us? Do we fulfil the 
euch of nature? Do we give Sry te to God 
1 


* Plin ix. 1. 
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in the Sante of praiſe, or the more — 5 
ful marks of thankfulneſs, in good will 
and good acts to men? Do we work . 
gently for the glory of our Creator? for 


1 ſttße benefit of our fellow-creatures, and for 


the falvation of our ſouls ? This is the, great 
employment that we have to perform 
this is the beſt fruit of all our ſtudy and our 
knowledge. This incomparable wiſdom 
will the contemplation of nature teach us; 
and if we are not forgetful of the excellent 
leſſon, we ſhall indeed experience bleſſed 
effects. For when this globe itſelf ſhall 
periſh, and all nature decay, when zhe ſun 
fall be no more a light by day, nor the moon 
by night; when the elements ſhall melt, and 
the heavens ſhall paſs away, we, if found 
deſerving, ſhall ſurvive; ſecured in ever» 
laſting habitations; and be crowned- with; 
inconceivable and immortal bliſs, 
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a conſcience void of offence Zoward God 
and toward men. 


| Ti is a part of the anſwer of Paul to 
the accuſations of Tertullus theorator, when, 
he pleaded before the Roman governor, 
Felix. Having been accuſed of ſeditious 
turbulent conduct, he labours to refute 5 
the charges adduced againſt him; and to 
prove that his deportment was not liable 
to ſuch an imputation. The ſucceſs of 
this "ny: of the apoſtle was ſuch as. 
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might be expected, where truth was op- 
poſed by prejudice. The natural and un- 
affected ſimplicity of this virtue, its genuine 
dignity, muſt prevail, where no ſordid 
paſſion, no little intereſts, and no narrow 
jealouſies ; interfere ; Jet, here, theſe 


darken the minds of men, it is difficult for 
them to diſcern With 1 and to 


judge with accuracy. Truth, indeed, muſt 
prevail over the unbiaſſed mind; but who 
can liſten to its artleſs voice, when powerful 
temptations, when 1 imperious paſſions, when 


dear eee ſolicit a ä 
attention * * N 

Tur ile, however, had this conſola- 
tion, that though his arguments could not 
prevail over the! prejudices, nor remove the 
objections of his intereſted accuſers, he could 
himſelf derive that inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
- tion, which ariſes from the conſciouſneſs of 
innocence ; a ſatisfaction which may in- 
deed be ſenſibly felt, but which it is difficult ; 
to deſcribe. Of this invincible ſupport he 


could oe and boaſt with an honeſt pride, 
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genuine, or more permanent. It is this 
which will ſtrip adverſity of its. frowns, 


oppreſſion of its force, and even death of 


its terrors. He: who fears not the ſug- 
geſtions of his own mind, will not fear the 


world. For there is an intrepidity 1 in 


good conſcience which cannot be ſubdued. 
Vice makes cowards; but virtue ſecures 
n ſoul with invulnerable armour. The 
man who is ſupported by conſcious. inno- 
cence, feels the ſtrength | of millions. He 


ſtands collected in himſelf, and ſights with 


the weapons of heaven. The world may 


conſpire toinjureor ſubdue him; but confid- 

ing in the aid of Omnipotence, he knows no 
fear; he ſtands with immoveable firmneſs, . | - 
and triumplis with exhauſtleſs courage. View 8 


will tremble in every little conflict; will 


fly from every diſtant dan ger; will wiel 
even the arms given for its defence with 
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3 0; inſpires a man with unuſual reſolution; 
aſſiſts him with ſupernatural frength; - 
ſupports him under all terrors; and cannot 
be ſubdued even by OSA the mms eric i 
enn bes „„ e | 
far 1s, away” a an of = 
pidity very different in its principles, and 
altogether diſſimilar in its effects, from that 
courage which innocence or conſcious recti- 
tude inſpire. _ Natural inſenfibility can feel 
no terror; and hardened audacity will bluſh 
at no fault, Men may be incapable of that 
. delicacy which is neceſſary to form a vir- 
tudus mind; and may therefore look bold 
under accuſation, and even detection. But 
ſuch feelings will never be uniform or 
conſiſtent; and will therefore, at ſome'period 
or other, betray thoſe who ſeek refuge i in 
them. Truth only is conſiſtent with itſelf; 
and therefore every diſguiſe will at length 
be diſcovered. There is alſo a native and 
inſeparable modeſty ever attendant on in- 
'nocence, which vice may in vain endeavour 
to aſſume. The imitation of this will be 
2 akward; 
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5 Seats he Who pretends to it, will 
betray himſelf by the uneaſy manner in 
which he wears the tranſparent covering. 
Natural inſenfibility will never meet accu- 
ſation like 1 innocence, becauſe it can never 
poſſeſs dignity; for the weak, or the 
worthleſs only, can be inſenſible; and vice 
is always deſpicable. Audacity will never 
look like innocence, becauſe it muſt want 
its ſtrongeſt  charaQteriftic. . Modeſty. is 
alone the mark of innocence; for audagity 
cannot comprehend the turpitude of guilt, 
nor the worth of virtue; and he Who is 
loſt to ſuch delicate perceptions, cannot 
Haag innocent. With ſuch factitious 
appeMances of virtue, however, many have 
| ack to ſupport. themſelves amidſt great 
conflicts; and have endeavoured to impoſe 
on the world, and to aſſert their innocence, 
even in the face of death. But in what⸗-⸗ 
ever manner they may deceive perſons of 
little penetration, they cannot deceive thoſe 
who are capable of obſervation; and, what 
is more material, they cannot deceive them 


ſelves. From the ſu — and recol- 


lections | 


0 3 0 * x17, 


ions of r they cannot fly; Fry 

creates ſtings they cannot endure; and 

— though they may delude the world exter- 4 
5 nally, they are internally tortured by thoſe 
intolerable wounds, which no art can heal. 

While they are ſeeking the poor conſolation 

of appearing virtuous to men, they are ſtrug- 

gling with pangs, which are more painful 

becauſe ſuppreſſed; and they muſt be ſtill 

tormented by the dreadful aſſurance, that 
there is one who knoweth the very ſecrets 

of the heart. They may deceive the e N 

but they cannot deceive God. ST 


4 


Ir „ be obere again, "ls a 
cence may be accompanied by that #idity 
which is natural to weakneſs of conſtitu- 
tion. But this ſtate of mind will ſtill have 
ſomething to diſtinguiſh it from pretended 
modeſty. It will always be adding to its 
powers by reflection, and will not be ſub- 
ject to the inconveniences which unayoid- 
ably and inſeparably attend diſguiſe. Per- 
haps, if we could eſtimate the proportion of 
ternal courage, even in the moſt timid 
mind 


» 
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mit@thied 18 innocent, and compare it with 


the falle, the confidence of aſſumed virtue, 


_ we ſhould find that it had a very great 


ſuperiority; and that no principles can 
afford ſupport to the mind but thoſe 


which are founded on the baſis of truth 
and of virtue; that they only are happy, 
Who are good; and that conſcious worth _ 


alone can inſpire true courage, yield una- 
dulterated ſatisfacti 


peace. % I Efes 3, 


* 


9 Tun power of conſcience is more or leſs 


prevalent: in different minds, and may 


greatly depend on the degree of natural ſen- 
ſibility.” In ſome it may be cheriſhed by 
an habit of ſerious reflection; in ſome _ 


| weakened. by levity and diſſolute purſuits; 


in others it may be blunted by dulneſs and 


' brutality ; it may be equally inefficacious 


either through inattention or ſenſuality; | 


for here it is proper to obſerve, that 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience mult be en- 
couraged, and that. habits of vice will 
9 and Ry ſuppreſs them. It is 
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in hi Gale, that we are waa by: the 
ſcriptures, not to quench the ſpirit *. The 

pure, the lively flame muſt be diligently 5 

fed, that it may never be accidentally ex- 

tinguiſhed; it muſt be ſupplied with a re- 
novating principle, that it may never ceaſe 
to burn. This light of the ſoul may too 
eaſily be loſt, and like the ſacred fire, which 899 
was highly venerated in the temples of 
the heathens, it muſt be watched with an 
unremitted vigilance, and cheriſhed. Wah | 
eb e care. 


A QUESTION may wheres tis 8 on che 
nature of this affection of the mind. | It 
is not, however, my buſineſs to attempt to 
ſettle controverted and nice diſquiſitions; 
it will be more generally uſeful to ſhew 
you the importance of preſerving this 
principle in a lively and ſenſible ſtate; to 
point out what errors may tend to quench 
this divine ſpirit, and what conduct may 
Cheriſh it. A few obſervations, however, 
N not be 1 e e %% 9 1034 

„„ Cox - 
1 Theſlalonians, v. 19. . 
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-Concrance may be iel to be that 


. een which the mind entertains of its 
own proceedings. Conſcience may be 


founded on a religious or a temporal view 
of things; on a fear of God, or an idea f 


the fitneſs of things: this latter is more 


: properly the moral ſenſe. It is poſſible for 


a man to entertain an accurate ſenſe of the 


nature and effects of any virtuous or vicious 


act, and yet to feel no compunction at the 


commiſſion of the one, and no ſatisfaction 


in the reflection on the other. The moral 
ſenſe directs; but conſcience, in a religious 


ſenſe, inſtantly rewards or puniſhes. Some 
men take no pleaſure in virtue, and feel 
no pain from vicious actions, who may yet 
entertain a nice diſtinction of the turpitude 


of the one, or the beauty of the other. 


Some men feel no compunction, for - 


inſtance, in habitual intemperance, who are 
very capable of defining the nature, and 
repreſenting the evil conſequences of in- 


temperance. But if it ſhould be aſked, 


whether conſcience is an human or ſuper- 


7 natural e the anſwer 1 is, that thoſe 
. N 8 2 who 


— 
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that the mind may be ſtrengthened by the 
agency of the Almighty, either throw a 
natural and more apparent, or through 
ſecret and inviſible cauſes. But as the 
ſenſe that the mind entertains of Virtue 
and vice depends on education, on 
degree of mental ability, falſe ec. of 
virtue being frequently taught; it muſt be 
evident, that the force of conſcience will 


greatly depend on the information of the 
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moral ſenſe; and that there will be nothing 
like conſcience, where there is no light 
derived either from reaſon or revelation. _ 
The moral ſenſe will to the ſeeptic' be the 
only guide of his actions; but to the reli- 
gious man there will be other conſidera- 
tions, ariſing from his connections with the 
Almighty, and from the expectations of 
future reward, or the dread of future 
puniſhment ; for conſcience is that ſecret 
ſatisfaction, that well founded and modeſt 
applauſe, which ariſes from the practice of 
virtue; the unaſſuming, the conſeious felf- 
Ser of a 89 mind ; or it is that 

uncafineſs, 


8 


5 0e God Conſeience. | 
ubeadneb, Which ariſes Bom al anvietion- 


26 


of unworthineſs, and from the fear of hav- 
; ing forfeited-all thoſe reaſonable expecta: 
5 Hang uch merit the purſuit of a rational 
0 nd which are to rena . 
lahovr 18 of Met ohriſtinn.. OL. 


45 9777 * PEST VA | 
eee again, may hog ae 
as diſtinct from the mere moral ſenſe, or 
knowledge of right and wrong, in ane 
reſpect, that though the moral ſenſe x 
| be. uniformly preſerved; the force of con- 
ſcience may be weakened. Men may 
commit fin without any compunction, 
_ even in the very moment in which they; | 
entertain the cleareſt conviction of its baſe- 
neſs. Men, for inſtance, will gratify ap- 
petite, though they are certain of all the 
miſerable effects which may poſitively ope- 
rate on others from indulgence. They 
may flatter themſelves, that N at leaſt, 
ſhall eſcape conſequences, and may there. 
fore be regardleſs of the partners of their 
crimes. Many will betray innocence, 
| * they muſt know, as far as the object 
| $ 3 of 


” — & 


of aff ion is concerned, that Weise est 


will inevitably enſue. They may hope, 
that they themſelves ſhall not be involved 
in the ruin, and may therefore act on the 
expectation of ſelf preſervation; yet cer- 
tainly not without a moral ſenſe of the 
evil and the guilt contracted by the object 5 
of their irregular deſires. They want not, 
therefore, what is called a moral know- 
ledge, but a conſcientious regard to their 
own happineſs, and to the happineſs of their 
fellow creatures. In the uſual acceptation, 
indeed, the moral ſenſe and conſcience are 
ſynonymous. There is, however, a know- 
ledge of good or evil, where there is no con- 


Liao egard e to EINE: 


| IN ſav ter Go are apt to deceive _ 


themſelves; but the error is not permanent; 
for conſcience will'not be ultimately delud- 
ed. Paſſion, diſſipation, riot, or variety, 
may for a while render them inſenſible to 


the future. In health, or in the elevation 


of the animal ſpirits, we may ſmile at 


diſtant apprehenſions ; but under adverſity, 


e | 


* 
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ſickneſs, or depreſſion of mind from any 

external cauſe, we return to a ſtate of 
ſobriety, and to a power of thinking; ; then 

the upbraidings of conſcience riſe againſt us 
with redoubled force, and we find that no 
art will elude, no contrivance will ſuppreſs, 
and no evaſions eſcape that power, which 


45" neither to be ee nor to oy: con- 
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Tun arts by d men endes to 
aha conſcience, and to filence its voice, 
are all equally unſatisfactory. Some fly to 
i guilty pleaſures, and are deceived; for vice 


is the friend of none. Some ſeek for re- 


ſource in the intoxicating enjoyments of 
intemperance; but the enjoyments of in- 


temperance are a privation of reaſon, 


and when that returns, inevitable dejection 
follows. No confolations are durable, but 
thoſe of virtue. Some ſeek to drown 
thought in a circle of diffi ipation ; but this 
deluſion will only laſt while novelty pro- 


-poſes untried pleaſures; and the pleaſures 


of ſenſe afford little variety. If they return 
84 f .to 
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to innocent purſuits, ſuch . will 


2 ; perpetually upbraid the guilty mind. In- 
nocenee and vice can never barmonize. 


The pleaſures of purity are only capable of 
affording real ſatis faction; but they muſt 


meet a mind prepared to receive them. 


We may build, we may plant; but neither 
the beauties of nature, nor all the efforts of 
art, can calm the mind that is at enmity 
with itſelf and with truth. We ſhall look 
with no pleaſure on enjoyments which are 
purchaſed by diſhoneſty, ..The profits of 
extortion, of rapine, of unjuſtifiable gain, 


of vile art, of falſhood or treachery, will 


never afford peace; and thoſe who have 
ſought to enrich themſelves by the oppreſ- 
Hon of millions, or have obtained wealth 
by the little and daily chicanery of traffic, 


have found that, in proportion to the ſum 
of their guilt, $6 HG has repaid them 


with an equal meaſure of inquietude and 


torment. Let at be remembered, that no 


wealth will atone for the cruelty of de- 
ſpotic tyranny and oppreſſion. Let thoſt 
who move in the more humble walks of 
. ; N 


N 


quillity will only NPR on in- 
tegrity and virtue. Happy are they whoſe 
.Gtuations: in life remove them from ſuch 
temptations ; for few are long able to reſiſt 
the ſtrong temptations Which avarice en- 
counters in the more extendve, or the more 
confined ſchemes of avarice. It requires 
a more than common mind to withſtand the 

allurements of illicit commerce; and if theſe 

: are not withſtood, we ſhall inſenſibly yield 
ourſelves: to the flavery' of diſhonour, and 

be repaid* with the Rings of a wounded ' 

conſcience. If riches, obtained by diſhoneſt 
means, will afford no peace to the mind, | 
we have many melancholy proofs that 
ambition will no leſs diſappoint us. The 
events of hiſtory afford us innumerable in- 
ſtances of the little power there is of pur- 
chaſing happineſs, by the attainment of all 
that the world contains, if acquired by un- 
lawful. means. Cromwell could. find no 
peace in the enjoyment of that kingdom 
which he had obtained by wokthiny: and 
diſtimulation. In the hiſtories of Maxi- N 
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min the Roman emperor, or Charles the 
fifth of Germany, we ſee ambition fatigued 
with honours, which it had purchaſed in 
à life of intrigue and reſtleſs: impatience. 


Nor will the poſſeſſion of power or riches 


afford us the enjoyments they Promiſe, 
even when procured by meaſures leſs cri- 
minal. A remarkable inſtance of this 
occurs in the life of Didius. When the 
prætorian bands had ſet up the Roman 


empire to fale, this rich and ambitious 
perſon was tempted to make the ſplendid, 
though precarious. purchaſe. He did ſo; 


and a fumptuous entertainment was pro- 
vided for the new made emperor.  'To 


this, we read, that he repaired, but Was 
unable to enjoy the feſtivity; and from 
this he retired to a ſleepleſs and uneaſy 
night. The ſcriptures ſhew us the in- 
efficacy of wealth in the fate of Judas; 
ſhort was the ſatisfaction of his wretched 


bargain, and as ſhort will ours be, when- 


ever we fell our peace of mind for any 


purokaſc that fin can e. | 


1 en 


15 
4 * 
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- Fu roM ſuch exam ples! then, we may elan 
how to obtain that peace which the world 
cannot give. Thoſe Who have forfeited 
their innocence for the pleaſures and ad- 
vantages of fin, have too certainly found 
their error by a painful experience. For 
ſuch only repentance and amendment re- 
main. But you, who are yet unpractiſed 


in the world, and the world's arts; you, 
whom early youth has hitherto preſerved 
from the miſeries of guilty reflections; you, 


who have not as yet been drawn aſide from 


the bliſsful paths of goodneſs, may ſtill 


preſerve your ſouls  unſullied and pure. 
Now then accept the invaluable council, 
| which will afford you tranquillity through 


all the various and changing ſcenes of life. | 


Fix theſe principles firmly in your mind, 
and they will- prove your beſt conſolation, 
and your greateſt joy. Ever preſerve a 
conſcience void of | offence towards God 


and towards man. Then may you look-on 


every danger without fear; then may you 
remain vülhaken by the power of men, or 


che terrors of evil. In ſin you will expe- 
| rience 
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rienes certain miſery; b 
tions of a good conſcience, uninterrupted 
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at fromthe reflec- 


action and unſpeakable joy; your days 


will oy rs: 05:98! e "es eee re- 
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asses of a good conſcience are of à ſe- 

date and tranquil kind, they are not ſuffi- 
Siently valued till they are forfeited; juſt 
As the enjoyments of- health are beſt under: . 


Rood by. the painful inſtruction of ſickneſs. 
But we may learn this wiſdom by enquiry | 
into the cauſes of the infelicity of others. 


Every year will ſhew us thouſands of un- 


happy wretches WhO have been ſhipwreck- 


ed in the voyage of life, by yielding to 


temptation; thouſands, Who have experi- | 
enced. all the unhappineſs of remorſe, of 


diſgrace, of ſhame, of beggary, of extreme 


indigence, of acute diſeaſe, of madneſs, and 
anconſolable deſpair; all made thus wretch- 
ed by forfeiting the invaluable bleſſing and 
conſolation of a good conſcience. In the 
Pleaſures of a quiet and uncontaminated 

0 boſom, 


it 
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5 boſom, you will ſind a perpetual and an 


holy calm; new pleaſures will ariſe with 
every new day, and every night will crown 


your enjoyments with a ſweet and unbro- 
ben ſleep. Ever then keep in remembrance, 


that virtue only is bliſs, and your true in- 
tereſt. Let no ſolicitation of the world 
tempt you to ſin; for by that, moſt aſſu- 
redly, you will experience ſorrow, anxiety, 
and remorſe. You will then find it the 
greateſt of all miſery to forſake the paths 
of religion, to forfeit the love of your Re- 
deemer, and to loſe the friendſhip. of your 
1 and your God. 
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He that endureth 10 the end Nat be gen. 


Tan E ſeriptures intimate to us, that un 
preſent life is a probationary ſtate, and that 
our future happineſs is to depend on our 
perfection in chriſtian duties, and the ex- 


ertion of the ſeveral faculties beſtowed on 


us by the bounty of providence. This in- 


timation is conveyed to us under ſeveral 


figures. The world is, at one time, com- 
pared to a vineyard, in which we are to 


labour with diligence; at another, our ſtate 


1s repreſented under the ſimilitude of war- 
fare, in which we are to be engaged in 
perpetual conflicts. But i in all theſe repre- 


ſentations 5 
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ſentations we are taught to underſtand, that 
the chriſtian life is a life of actual ſervice; 
that no unprofitable ſervant can expect any 
reward; but, on the contrary ſevere pu- 
niſhment; and that he who wiſhes to be 
, acceptable to God, mu be uſefu] to man. 
Many conceive religion to conſiſt merely 
in acts of prayer and praiſe; duties which 
are . abſolutely eſſential, but which are pre- 
- liminary to the more important purpoſes of 
life. Theſe. duties are uſually called the 
| ſervice of God; but are a part only of what 
he expects from us. We are naturally in- 
digent creatures. To God we muſt apply 
by prayer for that help, which cannot 
otherwiſe be obtained, and ſeek aſſiſtance 
in all our endeavours, as from the fountain 
of good. But in the conſtitution of things 
we are made dependant on each other; and 
therefore the duties which we owe to our 
fellow creatures form a moſt important part 
of religion. Our bleſſed Saviour has told 
us expreſsly, not to make long prayers, as 
the hypocrites; and for this obvious reaſon, 


that the time devoted to God may not in- 
terfere 


13 
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 terfere with the duties due to man. He, 
who has a right to all, is graciouſly pleaſed 
to diſpenſe with whit is his due, on a 


i principle of benevolence to the world, which 


he has formed and governs. Prayer is uſe- 
ful to us, but it cannot add to the glory of 


Omnipotence ; and as he is ungrateful who 
neglects prayer, he is an unprofitable ſer- 


vant who devotes that time to it which is 
due to the offices of humanity, or the wel- 


fare of the world. The chriſtian character 


plainly conſiſts of ſeveral duties: to love 
God, and our neighbour as ourſelves; ; to. be 
holy, and pure, both in act and in mind; 
to. regulate all our paſſions; to be kindly 


affectioned to one another; to learn the hard 
taſk of mortifying our vices; to acquire the 


nohle dignity of a forgiving diſpoſition; and : 
to imitate to the 'utmoſt of our power the 
life of our Lord Jeſus. Such are a few of 


the outlines of our duty. But againſt thoſe 


virtues the world is at enmity. The love 


of pleaſure diſtracts us; our paſſions tof - 


ment us, and render the powers of reaſon | 
tatpide Preſent intereſts ſwallow all our. 


T | attention; - 
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ikntions ; we bbeome enamoured of this 
life and its enjoyments; and x we forget how | 
ſoon we mul förſake re 9 


1 CANNOT therefore bikes the b pen 
time to à more uſeful purpoſe, than in of- 
fering you ſome confiderations, which may 
ferve to enable you to refiſt temptation; and 
to perſevere in that n e the text 
recommends. ; 1 0 
WRENRvER we are ae de by temp- 
tation to forſake God, and to diſobey his 
commands, we thould recall to our minds 
ſuch ſuggeſtions as the precepts of the goſ- 
pel Will afford us. It is from the neglect 
of conſideration, that we are frequently per- 
ſuaded to yield to temptation. There are 
few inducements to fin which may not be 
reſiſted, if we ſuffer the ſuggeſtions of the 
mind to operate. Men are apt to complain 


of the weakneſs of their mental powers, 


— — IIS Dc Are Ie Se ner , ‚ Ie rn rnd 


— ñ — ag — - - = 
CeO . CS 
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when it is from neglect of thoſe powers only 
| that they are overcome by the ſeductions of | 
vice. bed they were to enter on a fair exa- 
| . mination 
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mination of the advantages 8 on 
any purſuit, or the inconveniences to which 
it may ſubject them, they would commonly 
determine wiſely. Force muſt be oppoſed 
to force; and if paſſion be ſtrong, reaſon, it 
is to be remembered, is alſo powerful when 
| permitted coolly to deliberate; wherever it 
is ſuffered to act with unbiaſſed freedom, it 
will generally be found a ſufficient balance 
againſt evil. Men give liberty to paſſion; 
they pamper appetite by licentiouſneſs of 
thought; and when they fall the victims 
e een inſidious, but courted enemies, they 
complain of the weakneſs of their powers. 


They make no defence; even invite the (- 


enemy into the. citadel, and then lament 
weir dil of reliſtance. 


x Pr the ee of every. temptation 
we ſhould recall to our minds, that We are 
- conſtantly acting under the inſpection of an 
omniſcient Being, who 15 about our patl, 
and about our bed, and who ſpreth out all our 
ways . Ne ſurely mult be fortified againſt _ 
error, hol is convinced of the omniſeience 
* of 
* Plalm exxxix. 3. 
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of God; and he can never ſin with fatis- 
faction, who will accuſtom himſelf to re- 
| collect, that his tranſgreflion is not con- 
cealed from Omnipotence; who at once 
perceives and records it; and who will pu- 
niſh it in the ſight of men and angels. It 
has been — by ſome of the any . 

. cients as a powerful inducement to virtue, 
that we ſhould conſider ourſelves as always 
under the iii ſpection of the friends we moſt - 
eſteem; and ſuppoſe them the conſtant in- 
ſpectors of our actions. But this idea may 
be conſiderably improved by the Pious. 

N They will be ſtimulated: to greater exer- 
| tions by conſidering that they are always 
under the eye of Omniſcience; that all their 
errors and all their virtues are recorded and 
balanced by him, whoſe love as tranſcend- 
antly exceeds all human affection, as his 
power exceeds the power of man; that 
however ſecret our tranſgreſſions may now 
be, they will hereafter be expoſed to the 
view of all heaven; who ſhall become, in 
the day of judgment, at once the ſpectators 
of our ſhame, our forrow, and our puniſh- 


ment. 


— 


a ; n 100 


ment. Such reflections muſt aſſuredly be 
a powerful ſupport to virtue; and happy 
are ee win have wiſdom u to ap- 


| 
* 


1 80 1 ver powerful conſideration, 


which may preſerve our conſtancy in our 
duty, ariſes from the certainty of a future 


judgment. The chriſtian doctrines aſſure 


us, that we are to be called to a ſtrict ac- 


count for our actions; and that however 


ſin may eſcape puniſhment in the preſent 


life, it muſt be condemned hereafter by a 


judge who knows the motives of every act; 


and whoſe juſtice cannot be ſubject to ca- 


price or evaſion. - Of the nature of future 
puniſhment we have indeed no exact ac- 
count; but we may be certain, that in 
wWiuhatever it conſiſts, the anger of Omnipo- 
tence muſt be an object of terror. How far 
God may be diſpoſed to pardon is one con- 
ſideration: but it is more important to re- 
flect, that he has threatened puniſhment on 
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e. 


all fin; and if he threatens, we know that 
5 he will execute; and if he is determined 
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to execute, we know alſo there is no eſcape. - 
| Let us not then flatter ourſelves with vain 
expectations. God has declared that he 


will puniſh fin, and what he dclares: he 


will undoubtedly perform; and of the 


means of accompliſhing his threats, Omni- 


pPotence cannot be deficient. Natural re- 


ligion, in this inſtance, ſuggeſts all that re- 
velation confirms. For whoever. acknow- 


ledges the exiſtence of a God, muſt believe 


that virtug is his peculiar care; and that 
as he mulſt hate fin, if he rewards the one, 
he muſt. undoubtedly in juſtice puniſh the 


other. If any perſon, during the moment 
of temptation, would ſeriouſly reflect on the 
certainty of a future judgment, he would 


find a” moſt effectual preſervation ; and 
moſt probably be enabled to triumph over 
the ſolicitations that invite to tranſgreſſion. 


But if men will not think, they ſurrender 


themſelves as victims, and lay down their 
weapons before the enemy, inſtead of uſing 


them in their own defence. That man, 
however, can never plead as an excuſe 


for his defeat the firength of his adverſary, 


* 
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be has never cee courage to pere 

Avorhzk 1 motive, Which; will 
enable us to reſiſt temptation, ariſes from 
the conſideration of the ſhortneſs. of life. 
If men are tempted to forfeit their future 
happineſs, and to embrace temporal diſ- 
honour, they are commonly influenced by 
a falſe eſtimation of the value of preſent 
enjoyment. To the attainment of riches, 
they annex years of. poſſeſſion. Every 
man, who endeayours to acquire wealth by 
illicit means, looks only to that fide of the 
proſpect, which is moſt flattering to his 


imagination. He ſees in the long per- 7 


Tein of hope, all the enjoyments which 
Tiches are ſuppoled to produce ; and elated 


by the dazzle of this indiſtinct ſplendour, 


he 18 unable to perceive the mixture of 
ſhade, or to diſcriminate the true forms of 
things. But were we to» oppoſe ſeriouſly 
to en Aa temptation. the uncertain chance 


of our enjoyment, were we to reflect ſedately 


on the Hortneſs of life in its greateſt ex- 
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tent, ind; the Abele Württ) 1 

our pleaſures, we ſhould loſe much of the 

fervour, with which we purſue pleaſure ; 

the force of temptation, would be conſi- 
derabl) weakened; ambition would ſhudder 

ir its airy aſcent, and deſire Terr neces Fanart > 

| its enjoyments. | | 


$4 © 4 *% 


4 


AAL, let us remember that we are 
* accountable beings; accountable to one 
„Who will record all our public or private 


trranſactions, all our executed plans, and all 
tze wiſhes of the heart; not with the ſe- 

WE verity of an inexorable judge, but with all 
the exactneſs of infallible truth: In the 


text we are exhorted to perfeverance; by 
3.4, Which we are to underſtand, that no one 
„ dn ewe t to obtain the rewards of a 
future ſtate, who does not prove his fince- 


8 rity by a couſtant attention to the duties ofß 


his religious profeſſions. He that endureth 

unto the end, fhall be ſaved x. Surrounded. 

as we are by temptations, conftantly ſoli- 

oiting us to error, and theſe aſſiſted by in- 

ternal and dangerous enemies, our paſſions, 

HE 1 „„ ae 
5 |  * Matt. x, 22. 
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we muſt ſummon all our faculties, we muſt 
reſiſt with W een e with circum- 


eon e | 


Tux viſe of. the eofput are not pro- 
poſed to the volatile or the ſanguine, who 
are ready to embrace, and obey its precepts 
in the moment of imagination, but who in 
the time of temptation fall away. As the 
great object of a revelation of the will of 
God is to improve us in moral happineſs, 
conſtancy and a conſiſtent purſuit of recti- 
tude, muſt be moſt acceptable to the 
Deity, becauſe it muſt promote the object 


Which he has in view, the temporal as well 


as eternal welfare of his creatures. Occa- 
ſional obedience can never produce moral 
perfection, and is obviouſly but a ſmall teſt 
of ſincerity. © To be at one moment obe- 
dient to God, and the next to our paſſions, 
is not to ſerve him, for he requires a per- 
fect renunciation of all irregular deſires, 
and a total abſtinence from all politive vice; 
He cannot be faid to ſerve God, who for- 
ſakes him for the pleaſures of ſenſe, or the 
gratification of temporal intereſts. 
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HarrLx, however, a conſtant endea- 
vour to do well, will produce an improved 


habit. In the attainment of moral perfec- 
tion, we make the ſame progreſs as in the 
purſuit of any art, or ſlight of dexterity. A 
habit of doing well becomes familiar by prac- 
tice, and perfection is generally attained b 

perſeverance. Difficulties ſink before la- 
bour, and obſtruftions give way to it. As 
the art of man, by repeated endeavours, can 
remove mountains, and as the moſt tedious 
obſtacles are inperceptibly reduced by the 
continual operations of the hand, ſo may 


the obſtacles of virtue be removed by con- 
tinued efforts. The moſt difficult ſciences 


are conquered by application, and the moſt 
arduous practices reduced to eaſe. He 
who reſiſts evil to-day, will reſiſt it with 
more facility to-morrow. A victory renders 
the enemy more diſtruſtful, and ourſelves 

more confident; frequent ſucceſs will in- 
ſpire courage. Our paſſions are, in this 
reſpect, like vanquiſhed enemies; they will 
begin the attack with leſs ae eee in 
W to ths reſiſtance they meet. 


of Ke ING, 
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Knowins, then, the uncertainty of all 


human things, how ſoon we may be called 


to a ſtrict account for all our actions, and 


looking forward to the ineſtimable reward 


of obedience, let us, as we hope to be ſaved, 


endure unto the end; nor forfeit the moſt 


invaluable privileges of our nature, the joys 
of immortality, for the tranſient pleaſures of 


ſin, ſince that endureth for a ſhort period 
only, whereas in the preſence of God there 
ts fulneſs of joy, and at his right hand are 
pleaſures for evermore . © 


0 Plalm xvi. 11. 
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The CHanracTER of PETER. _ 


Lor Wi. 61, 62. 0 


a the Lord N and looked ape Piven ; 
and Peter remembered the word of the 
Lord, how he had ſaid unto him, Before 
the cock crow, thou fhalt deny me thrice, 

And Peter went out, and-wept bitterly. 


Tas paſſage of ſcripture relates to a re- 
markable inſtance of the | inconſtancy of 
human virtue, exemplified in the condutt 


of one of the moſt zealous diſciples of our 


| bleſſed Lord. But to view it in a clearer 
light, your attention muſt be directed to 


ſeveral concomitant circumſtances. The 
character of the diſciple muſt be delineated; 
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the trials of his conſtancy, and the FROM 
of his confidence” muſt be deferibed. We 


muſt obſerve the warmth of his profeſſions; 


and follow him through"the- ſcenes of dan- 


ger, the conflicts of doubt and terror, and 


the temptations to ſelf- preſervation, which 
he experienced. We ſhall then be quali- 
fied to condemn his levity, or to pity him 
for a pardonable frailty; we ſhall then be 
enabled to acquire firmneſs by avoiding 


ſimilar en, and to guard 9 0 


ſimnilar ende oe 


irs diſciple was firſt led to his 8 
ledge of his maſter, as he was purſuing an 
obſeure, and laborious employment on the 
ſhores of the lake of Galilee. His brother 


Andrew (one of the meſſengers oſ the Bap- 
tiſt to the Son of God) had informed him 


of the miracles which he had ſeen and 
heard. Prompted by curioſity, or impelled 
by the ſecret, though imperceptablet:3 influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, Simon approach- 
ed to hear the preaching of the great Re- 


the 
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the ſea fide aſter his baptiſm by John, and 
temptation in the adjacent wilderneſs. He 
was immediately accoſted by our Lord with 
a new appellation : Thou ſhalt be called Ce- 
phas ; the reaſon of which he could not be 
ſuppoſed to comprehend, in that early pe- 
riod of his acquaintance ; and from that 
time he acquired the ſirname of Peter. 


SOME time after, as our bleſſed Saviour 
was teaching the people in the ſame place, 


he requeſted Peter, whoſe veſſel he had 


entered for the convenience 'of delivering 
his inſtructions, to advance a little from the 
' ſhore, With this he immediately com- 
plied; and after his ſermon, our Lord ex- 
hibited a ſignal inſtance of his power, in a 
miraculous draught of fiſhes. This'cireum- 
ſtance excited the m violent emotions of 
fear, mixed with veneration, in the illiterate 
Galilean. His agitations, however, were 
ſuppreſſed by the condeſcenſion, and his 
expectations raiſed by the invitation of the 
great Redeemer. Follow me, ſays he to Si- 
mon and his brother, and I will made you 


fiſhers 


L he retired to his ieee in a neighbour- 


; 15 4 
| ? | 
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FBhers of men *: an alluſion, which was im- 


mediately adapted to the confined appre- 
henfions, and to the employment. of the 
poor fiſhermen. + In obedience to this i invi- 
tation, and fromthe warmth of enraptured 
hearts, and confident expectations, they for- 
ſook their little all; their nets and their 

boats, and became the followers of Jeſus. 


From this period they partook of his dan- 


gers and his ſufferings. Peter, however, 
was one of three diſciples, who were ad- 
mitted to a more particular intimacy with 
their maſter, together with James and 
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1 AM not to relate che 155 of; this 55 
ciple; and ſhall therefore paſs on to the 


next inſtance of his confidence. 


AFTER the miraculous multiplying of a 


few loaves and fiſhes, by which our bleſſed 
Lord ſatisfied the hu 


ger of about four 


thouſand perſons, he ordered the diſciples | 
to paſs over the ſea to Capernaum, whilſt 


| ing | 
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* 


ing mountain. It was now near, night; 
and when they had advanced to a confident 
able diſtance nn thy land, a ſudden ſtorm 


aroſe, Which was no doubt rendered more 


tremendous by the inc afing darkneſs. 
The facred writings inform us, that the 
conſternation of the diſciples was great; 
but their fears were augmented by a new 
cauſe of apprehenſion, when they beheld - 
their maſter rendered viſible, perhaps by 


lightning, or by ſome extraordinary means, 


cCalmly walking on the waves. They ima- 


cined, ſays the evangeliſt, that it was a ſpi- 
The idea of the apparitions of the 


dead having been entertained by all ages, 
and the agency of good and evil ſpirits be- 


ing the common belief of thoſe times, it 
Was natural for theſe illiterate men to con- 
ceive ſome ſuch idea. But our Lord re- 


moved their apprehenſions by aſſurances of 


his actual preſence ; and when their paſ- 
ſions had in ſome meaſure ſubſided, Peter 
began to require a direct proof of his Lord's 
A one. If it be thou, ſays he, bid me 
come unto thee on the water. This extraordi- 
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nary requeſt was granted; and the conſi- 


dent diſciple ſet forth, emboldened by a 


temporary enthuſiaſm. But when he ex- 


perienced the reſiſtance of a powerful wind; 


„ 


{himſelf beginning to. ſink 


when he found 


into the yielding water; when he ſaw the 


waves tremendouſly ſwelling, or opening 
their deep abyſs; when, e the conflicts 
of contending elements, the animating 


countenance of his beloved maſter was oc- 
caſionally intercepted, all his tranſitory cou- 


rage forſook him: he began eagerly to call 
bob aſſiſtance, and with che moſt timid i im- 


portunity; Lord ſave me. The arm of his 
Lord was inſtantly extended to the ſinking 


diſciple, and he received him with a gentle 


rebuke for his want 1 5 faith. | 


| From this eireumſtance, however, as we 


- ſhall ſoon ſee, Peter did not acquire the 
wiſdom he ought to have gained. We af- 


terwards find him « pally ready to make 


7 
N 


equally timid d ee The en 
features of his charafter appear to have 
been 


7. he Character of Peter. Op 291 


| Pein a falſe eſtimate of the powers of lit 
own mind, and an enthuſiaſtic impetuoſity. 

Qualities by no means ſingular; ſince the 
one is often the effect of, 4 de other. 
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A vw mines of Wins Weite, when our 
Lord began to declare the nature of his 
goſpel. Many had followed him, from an 
ill- founded expectation of partaking the 


temporal pleaſures, and of being aggran- 


dized under the temporal ſplendour of his 
kingdom. But when theſe mercenary and 


ſentual defires were diſappointed, when their 
candid maſter informed them, that 4s 
kingdom was not of this world *, they began 
to depart from him. Mortified with the 
diſappointment of their ſanguine and vain 
hopes, incapable of conceiving the nature 


of ſpiritual privileges, they turned with in- 


dignation from his diſintereſted invitations, 
and refuſed to follow, him with the moſt 
abject and baſe ti 


ſerved their defection, he exclaimed to his 


diſciples: Will ye alſo. go away? Peter, with 


his natural vehemence, and indeed with a 


U2: + laudable 
* John xviii. 36, 


Wity. When Jeſus ob- 
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laudable alacrity, returns this noble reply 
in the name of the reſt: Lord, to whom. - 
ſlould we go, for thau haſt the words of eter 
nal life ? And we believe thee to be the Son 

of the living Gog #7 Had this commendable 
zeal been ſupported with an equal degree 
of conſtancy, it would have been highly. 
exemplary. But, alas! we ſhall ſoon ſee 
the warmth of profeſſion forgot in the hour 


of trial and of danger. 


Wukx the laſt ſeaſon 1 £ ſuffering ap- 
proached, our Lord began to prepare the 
minds of his diſciples for this awful event. 
_ He inſinuated to them, but in an indirect 
manner, the indignities he was to endure ; 
the inſults of the people; and ſome cir- 
cumſtances of his ignominious death. Our 
ſanguine diſciple, mortified no doubt at this 
recital, and diſappointed to find that the 
teacher he had followed with ſuch unwea- 
_ ried aſſiduity, was to b 
perſecution; loſing by this circumſtance all 
thoſe flattering hopes of aggrandizement, 
which he ar dently. expected, exclaims with 

| 82 


come the victim of 
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- ſurprize and innige Be it far from thee, 


O Loyd! That the followers of the holy 
Jeſus had a very imperfea idea of the na- 
ture of his doctrine, is a fact commonly ac- 
knowledged; and therefore we may con- 
ſtrue this exclamation into the effect of 
aſtoniſhment and mortification. But to this 
he added, no doubt, ſome perſuaſives to in- 
duce his maſter to evade theſe ſufferings; 
for we immediately read a very ſevere re- 


buke in anſwer to his weak expoſtula- 


tion. a | © a 


1 SHALL juſt touch on an | incident ſub- 


ſequent to this, becauſe it may ſerve ſtill; 


farther to ſhew the enthuſiaſm of Peter. 


' BOON after our Lord took this diſciple, 
and two others more eſpecially beloved, 


and aſcended into a very high mountain, 
where he experienced a remarkable tranſ- 


figuration. His perſon appeared glorified; 
and Moſes and Elias were ſeen in conver- 
fation with him. The glory of the ſcene 


overpowered the diſciples ; and Peter ex- 


V-J claimed, 


no — — 2 * 
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claimed, Ager, it 1s good Ah us. ” be hee; 
and let us make three tabernacles, one for tee; 
and one for Moſes, and ane for Elias x. This 


was another inſtance of the warmth and 
_ enthuſiaſm of his diſpoſition, His timidity 


too, on an extraordinary event, is remarked 
by the facred hiſtorian : For he voiſt 1 5 


what 10 fa 7 far ey were 5 afraid . 


WE ood now *. pas on to the laſt Gps, 


or celebration of the paſchal feaſt, where 


we find the meek Redeemer of the world. 
employed in the condeſcending office of 
wathing the feet of his poor diſciples, This 


act of humility was a type of a more im- 
portant purification. At firſt the zealous 


Peter earneſily refuſes to ſubmit to this 
act of condeſcenſion ; but, when he under- 
ſtood the fignihcation of the ceremony, 
with his 5 Bir warmth he cries: Lord, not 
m 1 only, but alſo my hands and my head . 


; 1. hs courſe of an intereſting SAR 


tion with the twelve, our Lord had ob- 

ſerved, that he was going where they could | 

3 e not 
* Mark ix. 5. + Mark ix. 6. + John xiii. 9. 
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not follow him ;, alluding to his ſeparation 
from them by death. To this Peter eagerly 
and confidently replies, that he was ready 
to ſuffer even the laſt extremity with him: 
Iwill lay down my life for thee. Our Lord 
prophetically adds, that all ſhould that 
night be offended and forſake him. Still 


animated by thoſe lively feelings, which 
are natural to the ſanguine, ſtill too ardent 


to foreſee en or to fear it, Peter ex- 
claims, though all ſhould be offended wth thee, 


yet will not I*. To theſe aſſertions our 


Lord poſitively replies; Yerily I jay unto 


thee, this night before the cock crow, thou ſhalt 
deny me thrice f. The converſation was 
afterwards again renewed, and the ſame 


bold en ions again ee 


We PTY, now follow our bleſſed Re- 


deemer and his companions into the place 


named Gethſemane, where we behold him 
in the moſt awful and critical ſituation ; 
yet the diſciples, Who are ſelected to guard 
the ſacred retirement, in which number 
Peter 18 reckoned, have not reſolution to 
FA * Preſerve 

* Mark xiv. 29. + Mark xiv. 30. 


[ 
| 


a 
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4 


. 


preſerve the | neceſſary vigilance, but are 
overpowered by ſleep. They are, however, a 


at length awakened to a ſcene, which 


demands the moſt active performance of all 


their promiſes. The treacherous Judas ap- 
proached with an armed band to apprehend 


the inoffenſive Jeſus. In an inſtant impulſe 


of extravagant heroiſm, Peter drew his 
ſword, and euck off the ear of one of the 


multitude. This was the laſt effort of his 
ineffectual zeal, for which he received a 
ſevere reprimand; and from this moment 
all his imaginary courage forſook him. 
The mutilated ear was reſtored, and our 
bleſſed Lord paſſively ſurrendered himſelf to 
his enemies. When the diſciples ſaw their 
maſter no longer active to eſcape from the 


attempts, or defir rous to reſiſt the force of 
the multitude, they began to deſpair of his 


power, and to doubt the truth of his aſſer- 


tions; ſeized with the moſt timid apprehen- 


Hons, and perplexed with doubts, they all 


enn. him and fled. 


WIE muſt now obſerve the irreſolute dis. 
ciple 


— 


. 


eiple in a new ſituation, no longer courageous 


or ſanguine ; behold him Glowing his op- 


preſſed leader afar off; perhaps repenting of 
his flight, and hefitating whether or not he 


_ ought to proceed. Yet Rill 3 in this irreſolute 


Nate he follows—goes with him into the 
hall, where he mixes among the crowd. 

/ Here we ſhall thrice hear him Joby him, for 
whom he had profeſſed himſelf ready to 
die: firſt to the damſel; next to the ſervant | 
of the high prieſt, whoſe ear he had cut off; 

and laſtly, to ſome who were near him. 


IMMEDIATELY on tale tran thc the 


Lord turned, and looked on Peter; and he re- 


membered the word of the Lord, how he had 
| faid unto him, before the cock crow, thou ſhalt 


deny me thrice v. Struck with painful re- 


morſe, and with a ſenſe of his ingratitude, in 
denying ſo great and ſo good a teacher, and 
tormented by thoſe upbraidings of a wound- 
ed conſcience, which thoſe too well know 
who have forſaken the paths of virtue, the 
diſciple was Soverpower ed. When he beheld 
the countenance of his Lord, though not 


expr eſſive 


: 7 he Charafter of Peter. 207 - 


— 


o nenen ee e 


expreſſive of reproach, yet by a look re- 
calling to him his former profeſſings, and 
which had ever beheld him with a divine 
affection and the tendereſt friendſhip; when 
he recollected the baſeneſs of his treachery 
againſt ſuch diſintereſted benevolence, he 

was no longer able to reſtrain his emotions; 


for he went Ms and wept aac oth | 


AFTER the ny onal nftances "Rn. 


divine aſſiſtance which were diſplayed in 
the life of our bleſſed Saviour; after the 
many miracles which Peter had himſelf 


beheld, his deſertion of ſo extraordinary a 
maſter: may appear, if not unaccountable, 


at leaſt highly reprehenſible. Of his power 


he could not doubt; for the proof of it had 


been reiterated. But it muſt be remem- 


bered, that he had never beheld the Son of 
God under ſuch humiliating circumſtances. 


Before this period, he had ever eſcaped the 


malice, and rendered the attempts of his 

perſecutors ineffectual. And though the 
hs 

diteiple might build the moſt e e 

hopes thebagh faith in his aſſurances, yet 

certainly 


* Luke xxii, 62. 


IEEE 
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"ibn all temporal hope ſeemed to be 
extinguiſhed of him, who was now in the 
hands of his enemies; and who gave up 
his own expectations of ſugcour, by his 
ready ſubmiſſion to violence and diſgrace. 


INFLUENCED by ſuch reflections, and 
awed by the ſolemn tribunal of juſtice, 
aſſembly of the Jewith ſanhedrim, and 8 1 
the Roman power, apprehenſive of ſharing 

a ſimilar fate, and urged by all the natural 
fears of perſonal afety the afflicted apoſtle 
forgot his profeſſions, and loſt his courage. 
As with ſanguine minds. expectation * is 


uſually raiſed to an extravagant height, | 


diſappointment has effects no leſs extrava- 
gant. Thoſe who are moſt elated in proſ- 
perity, are often the moſt depreſſed under 
adverſity. The fame force of paſſion, whilſt 
the mind vibrates, impels it either to the 
extremes of hope or "PN 


1 


bs theſe excuſes are not 30 ſaſbcigat 
to exculpate the afflicted diſciple, we mult 
5 chen conſider his conduct as a remarkable 
inſtance 


fient pleaſures of fin. 
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inſtance of the weakneſs of human nature; 
and endeavour to draw fuch inferences 
from the example, as may enable us to 


purſue our courſe through life with more 


er and- vigour. 


155 our conduct te God, RY us re- 


member to ſerve him in fmcerity and in 


zrath. Let us never waver in our duty; 


but love him with affection and conſtancy. 


Let us never forſake his laws ood ths tran- 


my 
— 


Towanps men, the ſame fidelity is no 
leſs neceſſary. Let us beware how we pro- 


feſs what we may not be able to perform; 
for he ſurely will not without reaſon be 


ſuſpected of treachery in the cauſe of reli- 
gion, whoſe profeſſions are forfeited in pri- 
vate friendſhip or in public life. 


LASsrTLx, let us never loſe ſight of our 
future expectations, during the ſolicitations 
of pleaſure, the purſuit of temporal ac- 
commodations, or the deluſions of fin. Let 

| us, 
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us, according to the apoſtle's advice, hold 
" Fl aft the  profe ion of our faith without a- 


vering *, When our holy religion! is revii- 


ed by t the falſe wit of the concealed; by the 
ignorant or the profane, let us boldly be- 
come the champions of our divine maſter, 


and of his ſacred W 


THEN may we lock forward with an 
earneſt and happy preſage of reward, to 
that glorious and ſolemn period when he 
will moſt aſſuredly come in power and in 
great glory; no longer the deſpiſed, the in- 
ſulted man of ſorrow; but the glorified 


Redeemer of mankind, and Judge of the 4 
world ; ſurrounded with thouſands and ten 


thouſands of enraptured and beatified ſpi- 


Tits, and in ineffable and inconceivable. 


glory. . Then ſhall he fay to his faithful 


and conſtant diſciples, whom he has proved 


in affliction and in frequent trials; Come ye 
faithful ſervants, ye have confeſſed me before 
men, I will confeſs on before my F. ather which 


ig in heaven. © 
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On the Shortneſs of Human Expectations. 
Ps ALM exlvi. 3. 


1 hen the breath of man goeth forth he 421 


turn again to his 6 4 and then all his 


| thoughts pen . . 


. e 
7 1 , C & 
; "2 


I T is a common obſervation, that life is 


uncertain; and a daily complaint, that all 
its purſuits terminate in vexation and va- 
nity. Every new inſtance of mortality af- 


fords us an additional opportunity of confeſ- 
ſing the former; and every unexpected ca- 
lamity, of lamenting the latter. But ſuch 
reflections ſeldom produce any ſerious or 


e effect. The e of a friend, 


the 


* 
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the firokes of adverſity, or ha 085 of 
diſeaſe, give us occaſion to indulge ſuch 


reflections; but they too often vaniſh with 


the cauſe that produces them. We hear 
of calamity, lament it; and immediately 
forget how ſoon it may fall on ourſelves. 
| We attend the funerals of our friends ; we 


* 


behold youth or vigour conveyed to an un- 


timely grave; and we return to the em- 


ployments and pleaſures of life, with the 


ſame avidity as if our own enjoyments or 

purſuits were to be perpetual. This diſ- 
poſition to think lightly of the caſualties of | 
life, ſerves to ſupport us in our preſent 


ſtate. As the time allotted us is ſhort, our 
efforts muſt therefore be vigorous. Con- 
ſtant fear would chill all our endeavours; 


and indifference would prevent all im- 


Provement. If we were perpetually vexed 
with the apprehenſions of death, life would 


afford no pleaſure. If we were ever tor- 


mented with the expectation of loſing our 
enjoyments, labour would effect no im- 
provement. It is therefore wiſely deſigned, 


that we ſhould poſſeſs a ſufficient degree of 


8 : hope 


. 


. 


Shorineſs of Human Enpefations. 30 5 : 


hope and deſpair, to prevent us from e- 
laxing in our ſeveral purſuits and duties. 


It is the will of the Almighty which places 
us in our preſent ſtate; and he has fo form- 
ed us, chat the great buſineſs of life ſhall 


not be interrupted. Men of reflection may 


indulge meditation, and inſtruct others. 


The thoughtleſs and volatile may perform + 
' thoſe taſks, at which circumſpection ſhud- 
ders; and the levity of the one may be 
carmen by the prudence of the other. 


het? 


Tun avocations, the pa wha the 


| temptations incident to human life, natu- 
rally engage our attention, We look to 
the objects around us, and we have no leiſure 


or inclination to contemplate thoſe which 


are at a diſtance. The latter are remote, 
little underſtood, and therefore little en- 


gaging: the others are preſent, and fully 5 


comprehended, and are therefore more 


captivating. But though theſe cauſes have 
a great tendency to prevent us from liſten- 


ing to the admonitions of nature, of reflec- 
| wy and of religion, it s on this very ac- 


x i nn 


| 


1 
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count of the utmoſt importance, that we 
| ſhould occaſionally abſtract ourſelves from 
the world, and prepare for a future ſtate; . 
that we ſhould often Teck a retreat from 
the pleaſures and tumults of life, to do 
that which cannot be effectually done amidſt 


- diſtraction and temptation. The preſent - 
is uncertain, and aſſuredly tranſient. On 


the future muſt depend our final happi- 
neſs or miſery: and that ſtate knows no 
change. i | 3 5 . 
5 IT | 3 35 
I is therefore highly important, that we 
ſhould endeavour to entertain an habitual 
ſenſe of thoſe truths, which are of the moſt 


momentous intereſt. The duties of a Chriſ- 


tian are not contrary to nature, but conge- 
nial. We are not to retire to the cell, and 
renounce the world. We are not to col- 
lect the emblems of death around us, and 
ſtudy a ſyſtem of mortification ; or to deny 
ourſelves the bleſſings of life, with the miſ- 
taken ſuperſtition of the cloiſter. But we 
-ought to maintain an habitual ſenſe of the 
trankient | nature of our preſent exiſtence, 
55 „ . 
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and of the intrinſic value of our preſent _ 
enjoyments. A trye conviction of theſe 
will give greater vigour to all our endea- ,_ 
vours, and will confine them within a juſt 
meaſure; our purſuits. will be rational, and 
our attainments certain. We ſhall then 
live as beings, who are accountable for our 
actions to a ſuperior Intelligence. We ſhall 
live as beings who have much to acquire, 
who have much to hope; but who are born 
to die. 55 Wo: 5 


 PermIT me then to remind you of the 
uncertainty of our preſent ſtate, by the re- 
petition of ſome obvious reflectionss. 


When the breath of man goeth forth (ſays 
the elegant Pſalmiſt), he ſhall turn again to 
his ! and all his thoughts periſh, Then 
all our ſchemes of profit or pleaſure, all 
our hopes and wiſhes, all the fubtle ar- 
guments by which we are ſupported in the 
doubt of ſcepticiſm, or in the practice of 
vice, are no more. We can then only de- 
pend on the determination of an unerring 


WA ; Judge, 
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Judge, who ſees through all diſguiſe. We 
are to be tried by the courſe we have pur- 
- ſued, without the power of undoing what 
has been done, or of meaſuring back -the 
C 10 we have trod. From infancy to a 
* | Nate of maturity, and from maturity to old 
3 age, we are perpetually reminded of the 
ſhortneſs and the precariouſneſs of our pre- 
ſent exiſtence. By a thouſand circum- 
ſtances, which occur daily, we are taught, 
that death, which is inevitable, is alſo un- 
certain in its approaches. We ſee vigour 
falling the victim of its power, and the 
bloom of youth fading before it. But this 
ſtate of uncertainty is too often the cauſe 
of negligence. We look on the death of 
others with unconcern, from the effect of 
habit. The evils we have frequently eſ- 
caped, we are ready to flatter ourſelves we 
ſhall continue ſecure from. That energy 
ef the mind which is admirably calculated 
to ſupport us in adverſity, to raiſe hope un- 
der the preſſure of immediate evil, is fatal 
to us on many occaſions when not corrected 
15 reaſon. For this active principle, which 
a N raules 


{+4 | 2 | | | 
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raiſes conſolation under preſent misfbrtune, 
0 begets confidence when it is diſtant; and 
we think it unneceſſary to provide for evils 
of which we are not ſenſible, becauſe they 
are far from us. We forget, that though 
we endeavour to cheat time by imaginary 
delays, its _—_ though filent, is ever pro- 
greſſve; and that its approach will over» 
whelm us with greater confuſion, from the 
errors and follies of our own creation, 
Thus, inſtead of endeavouring to acquirs 
an habitual fenſe of our tranſitory ſtates 


inſtead of looking forward to that inevi- 


table period, which muſt cloſe all our ex 
pectations, deſtroy all our vain hopes, con+ | 
found our fanciful ſchemes, we are for ever 
projecting new plans. We forget, in the 
ardour of deſire, that every moment in the 

; licht of time muſt leſſen the value of tem- 
poral enjoyment; that as age increaſes, the 
ab ration of pleaſure muſt proportionably 
decreaſe; ; that every ſpecies of delight muſt 
loſe ſome part of its value by the diminu- 
a of the period of exiſtence. Thus the 
EIN we pant for to day, mult af. 
| „„ ford 
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ford a les proportion of enjoyment ſhould 
we obtain it to-morrow.  - So little, how- 


ever, do men accuſtom themſelves to fach 


reflections, that we ſee thoſe, who have ; 
been diſappointed in a purſuit, haſten with 


avidity after it again; buoyed up by the 


ſame ſanguine expectations; and purſuing | 
them with equal ſolicitude, with unallayed 
deſire, and with unextinguiſhed hope. Diſ- 
appointed ambition riſes, with equal ar- 


dour, to climb the lofty ſummit from 


whence it fell. Avarice, ſtripped of its : 
poſſefſions, begins with the ſame induſtry. 
to renew its labours; and ſenſuality hopes 
to find that enjoyment in new objects, 
which poſſeſſon has proved not to exiſt, 
where it was ardently ſought, and often 
tried. The ſame unremitting ardour ſup- 


ports us under every diſappointment; and 
hope flatters us with new Proſpects to the 
very edge of the grave. There is even no- 
thing more common, than for men to plan 


ſchemes of happineſs, which the limited 


extent of exiſtence can never bring to per- 
fection; which future e can alone 


enjoy, 


* 
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enjoy, or futùre ages complete; and which 
death muſt intercept, before the fruition = 
them can poſſibly commence. To ſuch 
lengths is this abſurd conduct indulged, 
that many begin in old age to form and to 
arrange that very plan of happineſs, * 
Nl - which they have been deprived in youth; 
and purſue it with ſuch caution and delay, 
as if they had renewed the period of their 
exiſtence togerher n their deny: 13 


Ver every W nd all the extent 
of nature, admoniſhes us to prepare for our - - 
end. Look over the whole created ſcene 
of things. The animal, the vegetable, and 1 
inanimate kingdoms, are all periſhable. 
Even the moſt durable have their periods; 
and though their fate may be gradual or 
imperceptible, it is no leſs certain. We are 
taught, that entire ſyſtems of planetary 
worlds have periſhed. © In our own ſcene of 
| things, we hear of mountains removed; of 
ſeas forſaking their ſhores; of countries de- 
ſtroyed, andcities ſwallowed byearthquakes; 
9 human art, and the more durable pro- 
5 X 4 dauctions 
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. ductions of W 9 to decay. If we 
look into the hiſtory of mankind, we read 
ef empires of great extent, and of long du- 
ration, yet at length abſorbed in the uni- 
verſal neceſſity, and exiſting only in record. 
The fate of all human glory, when viewed 
in the retroſpection of time, is but as the 
interval of ſunſhine in a winter's day. Of 
our enjoyments how can we boaſt? Does 
not beauty fade? Do not riches beget 
care? Do not all our pleaſures take to them- 
ſelves wings, and flee away? Does not death 


rob us of friendſhip and love? Do not our 


faculties ſoon become impaired? Does not 
our vigour | forſake us? Does. not ſickneſs 

vitiate all pleaſure, and age deprive us of 
the power of taſting of it? Do not our tur- 
bulent paſſions, and the malice of others, 
- 4njure/our brief tranquillity? And will not 
the uncertainty. of human bliſs deſtroy our 
reliſh for it? In a word, what is the whole 
of life, but a melancholy recital of our o] n 
misfortunes, and. a fad rere en F or: the i _ 
HTO of aa 
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Bo Fenin a true eſtimatẽ Py: the value of 


- N poſſeſſions, is only to enjoy them 
with rational ſenſibility. The pleaſures of 
life are either of a vicious or an innocent 


nature; and even of the latter, none are 


e eee nor an 


4 


Tun period of our: ancient 1s - tha in 


its fulleſt extent; but the poſſeſſion of our 


mental and corporeal faculties is {till leſs. 
The days of, our age, as the author of the. 
Pſalms beautifully remarks, are threeſcore 
years and ten, and though men be fo ſtrong 
that they come to fourſcone years, yet 1s their 
ſtrength then but labour and ſorrow. So ſoon 
 paſſeth it away, and we are gone . We 
are ſome time in the world before we can 
enjoy it. Many years roll on before reaſon 


can direct us to the purſuit of good, and 


ſtill more before experience can confirm 
our choice. When we have formed ideas 
of enjoyment, we are frequently far from 
the power of obtaining it. Difficulties ob- 
ſtruct, obſtacles are to be removed, and 


ee eee We muſt wa- 


ter 


* Pſalm XC, 10. 


en oy, 
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ter the A with diligence; nouriſh it with 
attention, and watch the progreſs of its 
perfection; and then comes a fatal orm, 


ſcatters all the bloſſoms of hope, and de- 5 


ſtroys the fruits 5 our eee 

As the aan of life are nok 45 rable, 
neither are they certain. Accident may 
deprive us of the attainment of our ſchemes. 
The beſt efforts of human wiſdom cannot 
ſecure enjoyment. We may plan with 
caution, purſue with diligence, and execute 
with ſkill; yet many events may intervene, 
and a train of evils interrupt our deſigns. 
For who can boaſt of to-morrow ?. Many 


pleaſures can only be enjoyed at inter- 


vals; and many are neceſſarily tranſient. 


Health, the beſt of bleſſings, cannot be en- 


joyed without interruption; nor any plea- 


ſure without ſome mixture of pain. Again, 
poſſeſſion creates weariſomeneſs; and the 


end is thus deſtroyed by the means. 


f TEHAr our pleaſur es are not perfect, is 
obvious. For can we call that perfect, 
1 Which 


Az 


3 
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Which is liable to accident? Can any en- . 
joyment be perfect, which is held in ſufſ . 
. pence, and preſerved with ſolicitude? Will ORG 
not the certainty of ſeparation deſtroy the | 
power of pleaſing? Will not fear interrupt 
our happineſs with painful predictions 2 | 
Will it not ſpread its gloomy terrors around . 
us; and paint to our imagination the ſword 9 
ſuſpended by a thread, and ready to fall on 
aus every moment? Again, the cup of hu- 
man joy is mixed with bitterneſs. Every | 
allurement has its pains. Our own paſſions 
are ſtings, and ſcorpions, that wound our 
peace; and malice will ever be ſhooting its 
arrows around us. If we look round the. 
world, we ſhall ſee many and miſerable. 
pictures of evil. We ſhall ſee ſome ſinking 
under the pangs of diſappointed ambition, 
who had been borne on the wings of hope, 
and then precipitated down the melancholy © 
abyſs. Some' tormented by the thirſt of 
_ riches. Some victims of inordinate paſſion. 
We ſhall ſee diſcontent, moody melancholy, 
poverty and diſeaſe, the fickneſs of the 
Tm and a thouſand nameleſs ils hadbag . 
5 their 
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their baneful influence, and deſtroying hs 
7 tranquillity of life. If we follow: thoſe, 
who carry ſmiles and ſunfhine in the face, 
into retirement, we ſhall ſee them languiſh, 
 we-thall hear them ſigh, and complain of 
ne, of all human Wat | 5 . 


i 
WIA FORE? hitherto d life as em- 
PE td in the purſuit of innocent pleaſures : 
let us now view it as ſpent in the _gratifi» 
cations of vice. And furely, if innocence 
cannot render our preſent ſtate perfect, ſin - 
never can. If objects purſued with tem- 


perance, with tranquillity, and ſedateneſs, 


cannot ſatiate the wants of the ſoul; if 

days of peace, and nights of repoſe, cannot 
always be found in innocence, riot or ex- 
ceſs can never ſatisfy the defires of reaſon. 
For ſinful joys will only embitter our hours, 
and haraſs our minds. They will produce 
ſtorms and tempeſts, and ruffle every move- 
ment of the ſoul. If diflatisfaction attends 


all our harmleſs purſuits, how can we find 


peace in thoſe, which conſcience cannot 
he in For fin is the cauſe of enmity | 


. I within 


1 
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, within ourſelves. . Under 150 dominion, We 


live in a miſerable ſtruggle between i eaſun 
and paſſion: and the Gonkce of renten will 
n us al our. ms} ee Bet oa. 


«Lan us PR turn to Kick endes as 8 
5 Bande to us eternal enjoyment. Our pre- 
ſent ſtate is tranſient; and all our preſent 
purſuits muſt terminate in vanity. For 
avhen the breath of man goeth forth, he. ſhall 
turn again to hit earth, and 12 588 wa 


thoughts Per; N. *, 


Lr us keep this great object habitually | 
in view, and we ſhall acquire true and ra- 
tional reſignation. ' We ſhall learn it in the 
wiſdom of the goſpel, and in the precepts 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe will check all the 
_ fallies of wantonneſs; chill the fervency of 
deſire; and correct all the follies and ex- 


travagance of our preſent views. We 


ſhall neither be the victims of unlawful 
pleaſure, nor the prey of irregular paſſion, 
We ſhall acquire that ambition, which can 
—y fecure to its votaries / perfect and un- 


interrupted 
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interrupted gratification. With our defires 
rationally founded on the aſſurances and 


interceſſion of a bleſſed Redeemer, and di- 


rected to thoſe objects which are alone 


permanent, the incorruptible pleaſures of 

immortality, we ſhall be armed againſt „ 

tranfient ſorrows of our mortal ſtate. Tri- ; 
bulation or diſtreſs, poverty or diſeaſe, even 


death itſelf, ſhall be ſtripped of their ter- 


rors. A man of this frame of mind will 
purſue his courſe like the ſun, to uſe a ſcrip- 
_ tural exemplification. Occaſional clouds 


may intercept his brightneſs, and tranſient 


glooms obſcure the light of his cheerful 


countenance ; but when the ſtorm is paſt, 


| he will ſhine with the ſame luſtre, and dif- 


fuſe the ſame vigour and gladneſs around 


To conclude. Will not the contempla- 
tion of our latter end afford the moſt in- 
ſtructive leſſon ? Will it not teach us the 

trueſt wiſdom, to reflect, that beauty muſt 
yield up its charms, pride reſign its preten- 
ſions, and luxury forſake its ſplendor? That 
os 5 5 the 


4 
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the great and the bumble, the rich and the 
poor, muſt together go down into the place 
of filence; ee only here for their 
virtues, and diſtinguiſhed only in Heaven 
for the qualifications which entitle them to 
its rewards. ' Let us make a wiſe inference 


from this conſideration; and ſo uſe the 
things temporal, that we — loſe not the 
things eternal. 5 | 
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On the POwER or RELIG1TIOOmF. 


Prov. ii. 17. 


Her ways are ways of baba and all 


ter Haths are Peace. 


Tuns inviting WK Te 18 given of Wit. 
ö dom, which, in the ſacred writings, is a 
ſynonymous word for Religion: and there is 
a great propriety in this aſe of the phraſe ; 
for as religion is founded on divine wiſ- 
dom, the perfection of reaſon muſt conſiſt 
in the application of principles, which are 
beſt calculated for the purpoſes of, a rational 
| creature. 5 


KC 


Bur there is no greater 7 to the 


Progreſs of religion, than the unjuſt ideas 
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Which men PRO of it, They conceive it 
to be productive of gloom, and incompati- ; 


ble with cheerfulneſs; and while they view 


it with this prejudice, they, in fact, pro- 
_ duce. the evil of which they complain: 
they enter on the duties of religion with 


diſſatisfaction; and then lament that ſad- 


5 neſs, of which their o.πƷnↄ indiſpoſition i 1s the 


only cauſe : they intercept the light, and 


n complain War all 1 8. darkneſs. ” | 


Tavs Wy Ee we 2980 not wonder, 


that they are unwilling to embrace the 


principles, or enter on the duties of a reli- 


gious life. But, becauſe conſcience will 
not permit the mind to reſt under a total 


neglect of all the duties of a reaſonable be- 


ing, they endeavour. to ſatisfy this powerful 
principle by the aid of falſe reaſoning; 3 


and what they at firſt conſider as unplea- 


ſant, they endeavour to perſuade themſelves 


to be uſeleſs. They neglect all the higher 


obligations of a reaſonable being on a aſt 8 
is fatal Pr inciple; on a perverſion of the moſt 
5 valuable faculty of their nature. | 


| iy 
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kr Kaen a purverkon of the mind could 
produce unadulterated peace, ſomething 
might be pleaded in its favour. But the 


hour muſt, the hour undoubtedly will ar- 
rive, when all ſuch unſubſtantial conſola- 
tion muſt vaniſh; when nothing but truth 
Mall remain, and all the miſt of pre- 
judice ſhall be diffi pated. Suppoſe yours 
ſelves on the bed of death, and what will 
the delufive arguments of ſophiſtry, or the 


falſe colouring of paſſion, then avail? In 
that awful hour, when the vanity of per- 


verted reaſon is humbled, aud the vanity 
of life underſtood, anguiſh and remorſe will 
ſucceed. In that awful hour there will be 
no conſolation, but in the reflection of paſt 
virtue, and of the oa of 125 mErcy 
of God. 1 5 


To perſuade men to become the votaries 
of religion, and to embrace an holy life, 
let us view their effects, and ſee how they 
operate in the various ſeaſons and ſitua- 
tions of life; we ſhall then find them to 


be the only true ſource of ſolid peace in our 
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| ls 1 ht hex . to us the 
hope of that peace, which the world can- 


not give, in a better and more durable cf 
ſcene of ang | | 


757 it, „ be . that 2 


men conſider all happineſs to conſiſt in in- 


temperate joy, in the wild flights of mad 


gaiety, or of thoughtleſs diflipation, to ſuch 
religion does not pretend. Its Joys are at 


once more pure and more permanent: con- 


ſolation derived from the revelation of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt; the proſpect of immortality, and 


the hope of poſſeſſing the friendſhip of the 


wWi.iſeſt and the beſt of beings. But whilſt 


it can inſpire us with ſuch pure and per- 
petual ſources of pleaſure, religion is not 
averſe to innocent gaiety; it is rather the 


promoter of cheerfulneſs. Good humour 


muſt attend on the ſteps of piety and vir- 
tue: theſe muſt beget a ſmoothneſs of 
temper; and when the mind is at harmo- 
ny with itſelf, external things muſt accord 
to , 575 | 


EY 


To a petſor wholly engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of temporal pleaſure, or hurried from 


one ſcene of diſſipation to another as diſſi- 


pated, little conſolation can ariſe from the 
more tranquil expectations of religion: to 


ſuch there will be more of ſatisfaction in | 


the wild tranſports of exerted ſpirits. But 
let it be remembered, that ſuch cannot 
laſt; and when the noiſy moments of riot 


are gone by, what ſhall ſucceed? At leaſt 


heavineſs of heart, which is the unavoid- 


able conſequence of exertion, if not an- 


guith of the moſt excruciating nature, and 
Fang 1 intolerable. f 3 


J it be'objittod; har b 


ligion prevent the gratification of natural 


defires, and forbid enjoyments, for which 


we are evidently intended, this objection 
we pofitively deny. Religion lays no in- 


ſupportable burthen on us; it does not di- 


rect to diſobey the laws of nature, but it 


recommends a frugality of enjoyment; it 


recommends to us not to waſte our little 


, Rock BY: Premature diffipation, We are 


„ % merely 
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merely "WE t0-regulate the diſargers 
| of appetite, and to direct our deſires into 

their proper channels, that ſo they may be 
productive of the highe 
the river, which, when reſtrained within its 
proper bounds, enriches and fertilizes the 
country through which it flows; but, when 
ſwollen by torrents, it takes a lawleſs courſe; 
becomes a deluge, and brings with it t only 
ruin and devaſtation, 


Ir; 1s impoſſible that happineſs and vice 
can aſſociate within the ſame boſom,” or 
lodge under the ſame roof; for the only 
true ſource of happineſs is the reflection of 
a quiet conſcience and peace with God; 
fad theſe can anly be ſecured by religion. 


Bur there is a ſeaſon, under 6 
rigour eſpecially, religion only can ſupport 
us; a ſeaſon which we all in a greater or 
leſs degree experience. In the bitter 
moments of adverſity, falſe principles can 
afford no aid, and Vice forſakes us. Of ad- 
Verſity we all taſte, for 2 viſits us under 


F various 


eſt felicity. Juſt as - ; 
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diſeaſe, and calamity. From theſe none 
are exempt, and under theſe often worldly 
erg can only pity, but cannot relieve 


The mind, which is ſapported by re- 
ies, riſes ſuperior to the world, and reſts 
in heaven. There is the good man's con- 
verſation. He ſtands ſecure on the higheſt 
eminence of hope, and hears the ſtorm beat, 


and the thunder roll below him, while heis 


meine ge " 


>To lee the force of religion in Man 5 
let us follow the martyr; not the wild en- 
thuſiaſt, who courts ſuffering, but the calm, 


well conſtituted mind, which prefers death 


to the violation of truth. Let us ſee him 


exult amidſt flames, and ſmile at the in- 


ſtruments of torture. Let us ſee how, ſup- is 


Ported by the aſſiſtance of heaven, and ani- 


mated by the hopes of religion, he riſes 
ſuperior to perſecution; and while his heart 


is there fixed, where only true joys are to 
be found, ſee with what triumph he looks 
on the terrors of death! and endures the 
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anguiſh of torture ks a fortitude more 


than e i 
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On let us go to 2 80 1 of the Ging 5 


; aint, and mark with what peace and ex- 


ultation, with what reſignation and tranſ- 
port, he ſinks into the place of ſilence ! 


with what an holy rapture he begins the 


triumph over death and fin ; and with what 


- indifference he looks back on the fading 


world! Let us mark. the contraſt, and 


view the wicked in his laſt moments. 


Mark the horror of the trembling ſoul, 
which dreads the juſtice, | yet dares. not 


hope for the mercy of God! Mark the . 
tremblings of guilt! Hear the ſhrieks of 
agony, and the lamentations of deſpair ! 


But on a ſcene, which no language can 


deſcribe, it js vain. to dwell, Let inſtant 
repentance then ſecure you from ſuch | con- 
ſequences, and be perſuaded now to 
prevent the experience of miſery, which 
| nothing human can relieve, and to which 
it is only known to God, how far his mere 


© be e nded. 
Having 


>. 
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HaviN thus ſeen, that the good ex- 


perience the brighteſt conſolation from re- 
ligion in adverſity, we may eſtabliſh a fact 
no leſs Poſitive, that its influence on pro- 


ſperity is no leſs delightful and beneficial. 


If any thing can produce cheerfulneſs, in- 
nocence certainly muſt. Nor will it ever 


diſqualify us for the enjoyment of temporal 


f happineſs. to reflect, that we have made 
our peace with God; and that when the 
world can pleaſe no more, we have a better 


reſource for joys, of Which neither diſap- 


pointment nor death can deprive us; of 
which neither the world |: nor futurity can 


rob us. 


» "Tg 


Is were now ingrativade not to ſpeak. of | 


that Hitem of religion particularly, which 


- enforces the moſt ſublime leſſons, and in- 
ſpires the moſt animating hopes. It is 
from the Chriſtian doctrines, that ſuch in- 


eſtimable advantages are only clearly de- 
rived. In the precepts of Mahomet we 


find only groſs immorality, and in his 
promiſes ſenſual and abject gratifications. 


In 
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0 In the rende world we e the e 
to ſuperior mental powers delivering leſſons 


of patience and reſignation in a pompous 


| diſplay of artificial Telination, and then 
view him ſinking under the preffure of the 
lighteſt evil; falling beneath the ſtroke, 
which he pretended to deſpite, and ſeek - 


ing in the arms of death a voluntary ſhelter 


from miſeries, which he talked of meeting 


Wat ORs and even ears 


Luer us then fix our W ED ee it 


is our higheſt wiſdom to reſt. Let us be 
5 grateful to the gracious Author of our Be- 
ing, who has ſhed on us ſuch manifold 
mercies, and ſhewn us the paths of peace 


and pleaſantneſs in the goſpel of his ſon 
Jeſus Chriſt. Let us reſolve to tread in 


theſe delightful ſcenes in every period of 


life; in the gay hours of youth, the ſober 


period of manhood, and the experienced 
ſeaſon of age, Let no hope of profit tempt 


you, no pleaſure. allure you to quit the 
paths of religion; let no vain expectations 
of comfort induce e to place your hopes 


of 
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of 0 in any other object than! in 
God. For then, to conelude in the beautiful 3 
words of the Pſalmiſt, He ſhall defend thee. 3 
under his auingi, and thou ſhalt be ſafe under 
his feathers. His Fankfulneſs and truth ſhalt - 
be thy ſhield and buckler. Thou ſhalt not 
be afraid for any terror by night, nor for the 
arrow that fiieth by day; for the peſtilence 
that walketh in darkneſs, nar the ſickneſs that 
dAaſtroyetli in the noon day. A thouſand ſhall : 
i fall beſide thee, and ten thouſand at thy right 
hand; but it ſhall not come nigh thee. For he 
tall give his angels charge aver ther to tee 
_ rhee in all thy ways *. 
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I. PFRST- VOLUME: QB wo. 


Octavo, Price Five Shillings, in Boards. 


* 


THE general character of theſe Sermons is, that they 
are not controverſial in the ſmalleſt degree, but of a mo- 
ral and practical nature; all tending to ſhew, and that 
, - In a very pleaſing and perſuaſive manner, the connexion 
that ſubliſts between the practice of piety and virtue on 
one hand, and between impiety, vice, and miſery, on the 
Other.“ | 8 | ENGLISH REVIEW. 
« The publication of a volume of Sermons which are 
almoſt entirely practical, and which, without either in- 
flaming the paſſions of men with fanatical ſentiments, or _ - 
perplexing their underſtandings with inexplicable myſte= _ 
ries, teach them in clear and forcible language, the prac= _ 
tice of their duty, will be particularly acceptable to the | ET 
ſincere and rational friends of religion. In this view, | 
the Diſcourſes now before us are entitled to much com- 
mendation. The Sermons in this : volume are of that 
general and practical kind, which may be read without 
offence, and muſt be read with advantage by perſons of 
all denominations.” T _ _ | ANALYTIC. Revs 
„ We joyfully bear teſtimony to our author's fincere 1 
veneration for the Goſpel, and to his deſire. of diffufing = | 
moſt widely that ſpirit of benevolence which is its /prips - 1 
cipal characteriſtic. As this Volume may afford man 
uſeful reflections to thoſe who can dedicate their evenings, 
to religious meditation, we can alſo recommend it to the 
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Founger Clerg as deſerving a place among thoſe Diſ- 
_ ._._ courſes with Which they, at times, inſtruct their congre«. 
ation. CxxTIcAT Review for July, 
We are much miſtaken if there be not a tolerably 
numerous claſs of readers who will find great pleaſure 
and improvement in peruſing theſe compotitions,?” 
))... U-é 
K The Volume before us is of that deſcription, which 
may be fairly claſſed with the agreeable effuſions of pul- 
pit oratory.” | - © Baurion Carrie. 


SI 


Where may be bad alſo, price 4.8. 64. in Boards, 


ce The ever-varying, multitudinous Sea has furniſhed 
8 poet many an image, metaphor, and ſimile, and has 
afforded rich materials for occaſional deſcription; buf 
we do not recollect that it has ever before been made 
the continued ſubject of a diftint Poem. If Mr. Brn- 
1 AE has been fortunate in the choice of his ſubject, he 
has not been leſs happy in the execution of his taſk. T 
prevent the tediouſneis of unbroken deſcription, and to 
unite the dignity of philoſophy with the ſplendor of poeſyy 
he frequently pauſes to indulge the moral and devout a- 
fections naturally ſuggeſted by the ſcene; and he has en- 
lIivened'the ſhifting picture; by introdueing a great num- 
berof living figures, and buſy actors, and ſometimes by 
relating a tale of tender diſtreſs. The reader will per- 
ceiveiã general ſimilarity between this performance and 
Tromson's SEASONS;- but without any degree of that 
ſervile imitation, which marks inferiority of genius. We 
eould, with much ſatis faction, multiply extracts from this 
elegant Poem. A Poem written with ſo much taſte and 
a oannot fail to fulfil the author's modeſt hope, 
lo pleaſe the candid and K ee 5 
e AxALTTIC RRVIEw for Sept. 1796. 


That Mr. Bin AKB poſſeſſes poetical talents his 
eng 6 es avi have evinced. The preſent may me 


Tea 


read wich 1 by thoſe who are fo 

Poetry, directed to the inculcation of moral and religious 5 
ſentiment, enlivened with ſuitable deſcription, and er. 55 
„ ined with tales alluſive to the ſubject. | 
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__ Cnrrical. Rig Gy Dec. 1796. 
* Of Mr. BIDIAK E“ s poetical talents, we have for- 


| merly had occaſion to ſpeak with'commendation, and we 


have now to obſerve, that the Work before us will. not. 


Uiſeredit the reputation he has acquired. WE 
1 MonTHLy Rev, for Fan. 1797. 1 


4 Mr. BiblAkR has before favoured the world with 
ſeveral poetical compoſitions. The preſent ſubject is in 


blank verſe, and in ſuch blank verſe as may be read with 


leaſure by the warmeſt admirers of IRHOMSOONY and 
oN. We heartily recommend the whole to the 


| lovers of moral e poetry. 


; MonTHLY Mizzou,” | 
oe This ee Poem is introduced to the 


Public under the patronage of a reſpectable liſt of Sub- 
ſcribers, and may be juſtly ſaid to merit ſuch a compli- 
ment. The author appears to have contemplated his 
ſubject with the eye of a naturaliſt, and the mind of a 


poet, Upon the whole, we congratulate him on hayin 
ornamented a difficult ſubject with taſte and elegance, 2 
converted vrhat HOMER calls a barren theme, a alpuydlory 
to copious fertilit Bur 
. RITISH rags for March, 1707. N 
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